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CHAPTER XXIX. 
For what is wedlock forced— 
An age of discord and continual strife. 
Shakespeare. 

How the remainder of the day was spent Lilian 
could not tell. She knew that there was a hushed 
hurrying to and fro and a continued passing up and 
down the grand staircase‘and along the corridor. 

The old doctor was in the sick-room or pacing 
the corridor snuff-box in hand, the importance of the 
ease being denoted by the frequency of the pinches 
with which he regaled himself, 

Sir Ralph grew anxious, too anxious to allow of his 
asking Lilian any farther questions concerning Mr. 
Besant’s proposal. 

Miss Lucas, whose services in the sick-room had 
been offered but gratefully declined, moved from 
‘drawing-room to dining-room, corridor to conserva- 
tory in noiseless stealthiness, picking up in her colour- 
less way what crumbs of information fell from the lips 
of the servants or Sir Ralph. 

As for Lilian she sat on her low footstool beside 
the great arm-chair looking dreamily and sadly be- 
fore her, her sweet face supported by her hand and 
her lips tightly compressed. She had a great deal to 
think of, a morrow to look forward to. 

To-morrow she must give her answer to be Mrs. 
Besant, mistress of the Towers, or not! It was a 
gveat question, and she found her consideration of it 
greatly impeded by the picture of the quiet tutor 
iying huddled up on the grass with his broken arm. 
How bravely he had sprung to her rescue. How he 
had thought light of his injuries, his courage and his 
agony. With what dignity he had extracted the pro- 
mise that she would not mention him as her rescuer 
from a certain danger and a possible death ! 

She thought of all this and her heart felt those 
throbs which always accompany the first symptoms 
of the master passion. 
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[AFTER THE LESSON. ] 


This noble, courageous, dignified gentleman, what 
was he worthy of? Her heart, always. truthful, re- 
plied, andibly enough—love! » Did she love him ? 
She silenced the question and rose to take her candle, 

Sir Ralph entered the room at that-moment, 

‘* Going to rest, my dear Lilian ?” ho asked. 

“Yes, papa,” she said, kissing him and averting 
her face. “ Any news of Mr, Clifford ?’’ 

“No good news, I am sorry to say,” he replied. 
“The doctor does not despair of saving his arm, but 
he speaks doubtfully and looks grave. The poor fellow 
suffers fearfully, he says, but he bears it with heroic 
patience. He has not called out once though the 
cold perspiration starts in great beads from his brow,” 

Lilian groaned and her face drooped still lower. 

Sir Ralph kissed her and she glided from the room. 

To reach her own room she must pass Mr. Clif- 
ford’s. It was but natural she should pause for a 
moment. As she did so she started, struck with as- 
tonishment at hearing her own name spoken. 

Unwilling to listen yet filled witha burning eager- 
ness to learn who had pronounced it she lingered, 
and as the door was slightly ajar heard Mr, Clifford's 
voice—alas! how altered—exclaim : 

“The horse, the horse! the gate—she must pass 
the gate! Oh, Heaven, the gate! Lilian! Lilian!” 

A sudden pallor swept over her face succeeded by 
as sudden a crimson. 

He was delirious aud speaking, thinking of her! 

Why should the thought give her such pleasure, 
such exquisite delight? She could not tell, but, 


hoping and yet yearning to hear more, lingered there. 
still. 


At that moment the door opened and Mrs. Williams 
came out. 

She started as she saw her mistress standing 
there candle in hand, and dropped a courtesy. 

Lilian sprang forward, 

“ How is he?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Very ill, miss, very ill indeed,” said Mrs. 
Williams, with something like ‘tears in her eyes. 
** Poor, dear gentleman, so kind and go just as he 
was to everybody. Oh, Miss Lilian, isn’t it dreadful?” 
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Lilian nodded, 

“He is delirious?” she said, keeping her face i. 
the shadow. 

“ Yes, miss, and talks”-—Mrs. Williams hesitated 
and looked curiously up into the face of her young 
mistress, which, however, was too much in the sha- 
dow to be read—“ and talks wild like.” 

“ Yes ?”’ said Lilian. 

“ Of course, miss,” said Mrs. Williams, “ we, the 
doctor and me—no one else has been near him—takes 
no notice of that.” 

Lilian nodJed, and, with a sigh, passed on to her 
own room. 

She slept little that night, and her pillow, if care- 
fully examined, might have shown some traces of 
tears. 

The morning broke clear and beautiful, still it 
brought no joy to Lilian ; to-day was to decide her 
fate—this day when the man who had saved her life 
lay in mortal agony with the injuries received in her 
behalf. 

For the first time in her life she was unhappy, and, 
with the traces of tears on her face, passed through 
the French window of the breakfast-room into the 
rosary. 

The beauty of the morning oppressed her, and she 
furned from the gay colours of the flowers with a 
gesture of distaste until it suddenly occurred to her 
that she might plack a few for the sick-room. 

With aslight flush upon her face she set about her 
task and with a feverish eagerness chose the sweetest 
smelling, arranging them iuto a posy with practised 
facility. 

‘There is something wanting yet,” she murmured. 
“Itis too tame aud commonplace for such a mind ; a 
blade or two of thick grass, where now shall I find 
it ~ 

And with a sigh she passed over the close-clipped 
lawn into the meadows. 

There she found what she wanted, a few leaves 
of long grass, which she hoped would bring an air 
of freshness aad relief to the man struggling with hia 
pain, and with another sigh was hurrying towards 
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the honse, when a gentleman sprang over the fence 
aud lifting his hat came forward. 

It was Claude Ainsley. 

“Good morning, Miss Melville; the early bird 
plucks the best flowers in this case. 
at Neriton” (which was the next village), “and heard 
of the accident to your tutor. How is he this morning ? 

But I suppose you don’t know yet.” 

Lilian shook her head, which at his question had 
bent itself over the flowers. 

“No, not yet,” she said, quietly. 
was in terrible pain, I believe.” 

“ Broken his arm, I heard,” said Mr. Ainsley, who 


after the sudden brightness ‘produced by the unex- | consequences that will follow such a step. Your | 


pected meeting had relapsed into a dull, almost sad 
expression. “It isa painful accident, and wants a 
strong constitution to stand it cheerfuily.” 

“ Then I think Mr, Olifford must be strong,” said 
Lilian, ‘*for they say he,never complains. He is de- 
lirious, T think.” 

Claude Ainsley nodded. 

“ Indeed, that 

Lilian th Naa so unmistakeable an alarra 
that he addeds quiekly, but, quietly : 

“ Not dat Qgexous, byt likely to retard his recovery. 

By the w a 8" not tell me how it 
occurred, et 

Lilian apd, Mr. Ainsley was. ajmost 
certain tha the, om bent over the flowers, 
crimso 


“M 1 Fi ton says thas, he fell off the moor, 


rock.” 


“Hom,” said: Mg, Ainsley, “Ig, he—a young 
man?! 

“YF said L siliap 

yj soe Bete gpeady 2” 

“ Yes.” apide VOLS, "decisively, thie tim, 


could. tumble 
“'Unlaa he oves- 


Se eae 
ele st en 


“ I cannos levatand. hos, a. ™ 
there,’ Sais ies 
reached ter. 

Liliag,ned 

“Tam, going? 
inquire ee ha 

“ Yes,” = 
side by, 

Pres sf 

LD I ald 
health, Miss. 

“ Ming ?’> j 
ing guiety, “a 
“ Oh, Tam in 
would.apy.” 


Le an a5! 
again, bu nae. well; pardon. me, 
nore, you do not look Kaeey! 

She coloured, and, still assuming excellent spirits, 
said : 

“Come, I may retort, you do not always look 
happy ;” and he winced, but after a second’s silence 
said, with a deep and grave candour : 

« Miss Melville, [am so much your friend, I am 
so much older that I may use the word without 
offence, that 1 am tempted to tell you the why and 
wherefore”—had he done so, oh, how much would 
lave been prevented !—“ but I dare not, yet let me 
open my heart to you so far as to speak on a delicate 
subject. I may tell you this much of the cause of 
my unhappiness, it sprang from the unfaithfulness 
of a woman,” 

Lilian had stopped while he was speaking, and 
with the utmost respect he took her hand and led 
ler to a garden seat, seating himself at her side. 

“You look somewhat puzzled,” he continued. 
*You are wondering why I should. talk thus to 
you. I scarcely know myself, but I am prompted to 
do so, and I will doit. Miss Melville, I may never 
see you again, I am disinterested perfectly in what I 
am going to say or rather advise you. May I speak 
without fear of giving you offence 2?” 

“You may,” she murmured, bending over the 
flowers and wondering with a beating heart if what 
he had to say concerned Mr. Besant or Mr. Clifford. 

He inclined his head. 

“In few words, although I have known you but a 
week or two, I feel a great interest in you. I may 
say that to you but I would shrivk from saying it to 
any other woman in the world. Miss Melville, you 
are beautiful, young, accomplished. For a human 
being so endowed but one fate is in store—mar- 
triage.” 

Lilian shrank. 

He went on slowly with that delicate intonation that 
robs a hard word of its harsliness : 

“That marriage when it shall come to you will be 
the key stone of your life. May I ask you to weigh 
it well on both sides in the scale before you enter 
on it? Miss Melville, my life was ruined by a 
wrong, a wicked marriage. A woman whom I loved 
well married a man she did not love nor ever loved 
By doing it she wronged him, her husband, and an- 






I wes staying } may sacrifice yourgelé 






Hig, wgice hardened there, but he, went; on withouta 
panses “She saw no sin, none ofthe, unhappy xe- 
sults! She did what thousands of. other girls do, 
married for money. You will not do that, but you 


still worse, & Careless disregard of your own h 
I, a stranger, who cannot help the prompting of my 


heart to speak: to-you, implore you not to do so!” 
Lilian’s face sank still lower—she was trembling. | 





Ah, if Mr, Besant could have been a wituess to 


“Last night he | this interview. what would have been his feelings? 


Mr. Ainsley went on: 
“Let me paint in plain, real colours some of the 


husband may love you—think of the purgatory for 
his soul in the reflection that he bought your love, 
Worse still—oh, bitter, sacrifice—you yourself may 
learn to love at last—whom?—the wrong man, If 
your husband will suffer, how much more, will you? 
‘Think, think. You may not. know what loye.is, you 
can guess, but you cannot imagine what hopel 088, 
never-to-be returned love is like!” 

Lilian’s hands were at her face, her whole, frame 
shook, 

“ You may love already and be loved-in return. If 
so I ask you to picture to yourself the, misery you 
would entail upon the heart. you pres tn you sold 
yourself to another. Oh, never, af fatal step 
had been taken would such, & mone sak yours, anne 
peace-—never, never! to. the. 

your buyer—you, han | ‘fade, 


but agoth 


reserve. ee me oO 


life, that life it should have Ky 


iplica ye. P ly Mr, Cliff 
‘whe .. sph rs—-if i shoul dp 


a mistaken sense of duty on j 


master—. waste, f 
and go. to, thegrave, having killed notonly yous, oma |° 





now, bu 





fi 
hl Ye ror love. 





% ‘Thapk Heaven !” 


ned to le: 
Q sprang up- and 


her lend ane benesicamien then 





‘road to happiness ?: tell-me. 

pass away, and that I may think of you, my more 
than friend, as one not irretrievably hopeless!’ , 

He smiled with grave sadness down to her bowed 
face. 

‘* There.isino, hope for me,” he said, “Let that 
assertion. strengthet your. resolution.” 

Before she. could speak, if she could-have aught to 
say, he liad gone, and) the. beautiful girl, takiug up 
the flowers, walked slowly towards the house. 

At that moment Claude Ainsley: seemed in her 
eyes a messenger from Heaven to. save. her from a 
life which le: had showa her. tg be worse than 
death. 

Ah! very far upon the road’of life had) Lilian. Mel- 
ville journeyed since yesterday, ! 

If Sir Ralph notieed her constrained, absent. man- 


with jealous eyes, and in. silence, for after hearing 
that Mr. Clifford-waa.worse they never spoke, ‘Lhe 
fact was they were. both waiting for Mr, Besant; 

He came.at eleven, noisy. as usual, making: the 
whole place echo with the clatter of his horse's hoofs 
on the stones of the courtyard. 

Sir Ralph glanced: suniehaly at Lilian, 

She glanced back in return and with an expres- 
sion that-puzzledhim. Itwas.almost one.ofentreaty 
for forgiveness. 

“ Well, Harry ?” said Sir Ralph, shakiug. hands 
with him! and notiag the confident. smile upon, his 
face-as he glanced-towards Lilian. ‘!'Wehavequite 
a sick house; have you heard?” 

“ Yes, something,” said Mr. Besant. “Jolly awk- 
ward chap the tutor fellow-must be! Wonder if he 
takes a glass too much—easily done wlen you are 
out for a spree as-he was.” 

Lilian looked up and her eyes flashed. 

Luckily Mr. Besant-did not see them, 

“No,” said Sir Ralpb, emphatically. “He cer- 
tainly was not intoxicated, Harry, but I confess to 
being unable-to comprehend it, Miss Lucas too can- 
not understand it,” he added, bowiug to.that lady, 
who had entered as noiselessly as Mr. Besant: had 
noisily. 

“No,” said Miss Lucas, lifting her gray eyes to 





other still more deeply—the latter was not myself.” 


Lilian’s face after kissing her; ‘no, perfectly inex- 


spank eed bane, nadeomed ay wth eg on sar 
coms | eae 


in he, ani Besiao, aa 


i 
finer og may. | deeper, 


ner he made no remark upon it. He. watched her | 


— apie it elear 
hadjsuffexed enough, eo coling to be able 


to hear ful without showing her pain, so that 
pA Miss Lucas saw no sign that her random 
ot hi p rieg: effect. 

“Well, I hope he'll get: better,” said: Mr. Besant, 
ingntiont. of. the. “It makes everything so 
dull—eh? Great bore having wena ill in the 
house.” 

No.one.echoing this. unsympathetic ip, Mr. 
Besant thought he would proceed to the nelnceb of 
his visit. 

“ Been in the garden, Miss Melville ?” ho said, turn- 
ing to her for the first time, though he had kept hia 
eyes sideways without a moment's release. 

“ Yes,” said Lilian. 

“ Then it isn’t 4 use asking you to come round 
now, I suppoge ?” he said. 

“ Yes,” said Lilian, thinking it best to get her tria} 
over. “ Yea, I will go with you, I have nothing to 
keep me,” 

“Come along then!” he said; and they went, Sir 


Ralph | after them with troubled face—Mise 
Lucas, cat-like eyes that followed them a great 
deal farther than Sir Ralph could. 

Mp. not shivering on the brink. 


e leap, aa. he it, without shilly- 








stepping before her, 
ing-whip. “ To-day 
your answer. I have not 
4, and)I’m pretty anxious. 
my you to the 
tSeteed. Mother says. 
loved, not even Al- 


















ee wish you 
2 your wife, Mr. 


t!" he repeated, the angry flush growing 
“why not = 

“'T will tell you,” said Lilian, breathing hard. “It 
gives me more pain to say it than you to hear it. “I 
do not love—care for you.” 

His face brightened. 

“Oh!” he said, “* I ri it, was something 
that kind. Never ming, I lik you all the acess for 
being romantic, Lilian. Don for me. Well, 
many girls don’t, love,their husbands, until they are 
married. I don’t mind that, you'll get to love me ; I'm 
‘not hard to get on with,, yy mother and I never "had 
‘a hard word except over Alderman Ferrers, and it isn't 
Pres you'll, bore.as,she.dacq, Danitlove me! Come, 

Lthought. you, were going te,say, you, hated; me.” 

She shook. her 
“T like you, I respect you, Mr. Besant, but--but— 
‘ean. never be. your: wife,” 

Hia, face clouledcagain.. 

‘\T don't mind, Ltell. you,” he said. “Ob, don’t 
say no, don’t be obdurate, you knovw-it will break the 
old'man’s heart, Come, nexer mind not, caring for 
me yet, be mistuess. of; the, Rowers, Lilian!” 

Our readers will pardon us the inflietion, of: Claude 
. Ainsley’ s: sermon, aa. through it only. could. they. see 
what influenced, the, beautiful heiress,of Riverahall. 

% De. not sacrifice. yourself to a, mistaken. sense of 
duty,” he. had. ‘said, and.sbe would not Besides, 
there. was in. this man’sdetermina- 
tion to have her at any costy even.of his, self-respect. 

Her face flushed more, hotly. than his.own.. 

“No,” she said, drawing, herself up. to her full 
height, “no, a thousand times no, Ifyou would wrong 
yourself. will.not. wrong you. You know. not, what 
you ask of me, but I. do. know, and: once. for all I 
answer no!”: 

She turned, and-—very, queenly, beantifully majes- 
tic, so. wondtously unlike the girlish Lilian of a.iew 
days.since—would have gone. without another word 
but.he, white with passion, actually sprang in frout of 
her to block her way, and, clenching bis whip and bis 
teeth at the same time, said, in alow, passionate voice, 
that: grew more passionate with every word: . 

“ So that’s.the.answer, after dangling me at your 
back with.s string of soft speeches and smiles———” 

She was about to.interrupt him. indignantly but: be 








would not. let-her, 
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“No, you've said enough for one, now let me speak, 
“No’s the answer after all, isit ? and why ?, You don’t 
care for me—me, the man you've known, siuce.a boy, 


and your father’s. choice—me, the owner of the next es- } 


tate, the fittest and most proper matehfor you ; and why, 
pray? oh, because you don’t.care, fox me! A school 
girl's namby-pamby romantic. twaddie! But you’re 
not a school girl! you’re a woman, Lilian Melville. 
But there’s, something ahead. Don’t care for me; 
no, because you care for some one else, Ah! you 
colour up at that. You know it. Your face, telis it, 
Well, let him beware.. I never threaten, without fol- 
lowing itup. I'l tura-him.outof cover yet, and I'll 
run him down withoutmercy. Fox-huating has been 
my line; I'll have.» try at.adifferent game, Who 
is the lucky man, the: man who. has taught you to 
look me—whom you have known since a boy-—in the 
face and tell me you don’t care for me 2” 

Lilian, pow that a.pause.in the torrid outpour had 
come, essayed to pass him, but he had not. finished. 

“ You won’t speak, you will do nothing but, look 
haughty and proud, like your father. Well, I’ve a no- 
tion that you'll do something to letdown bis pride. But 
no,” he added, ina white rage, “I think I’m on the 
scent and you shall not.do it. Mark me, I’lt stop, it 
I’llrun him down, whoever he may.be,” and:with that 
threat this specimen of an English gentleman strode 
off, passing so closely to the gray. figureof Misa Lucas, 
hidden behind the border of shrubs, that his, whip, 
still clenched in his hand, stirred the leaves that con- 
cealed ber. 

Lilian stele up-to her own room, bnt.she-need not 
have feared Sir Ralph, for when, some hours after, 
having nerved herself for the task, she entered his 
own room to give her explanation he merely said: 

“ Well, my darling, he has gone?” 

“Yes, papa,” she. said, kneeling beside him and 
holding her lovely faca against his heart, 

“And what has he taken with him, a‘ Yes’ or a 
‘No’?” asked Sir Ralph, tremblingly. 

“A ‘No,’” she replied, firmly. 

He looked astonished for a moment, then: troubled, 
lastly, with a sigh of relief which was like. balm to 
her heart, hetook her head in his hands and kissed it. 

That.night Miss Lucas wrote tio letters,.one was. 


to Doctor Ambrose, the other to Lady Melville, and; 


in the last.she did not forget to state that Mr. Besant 


had been refused) by. Lilian Melville, and-that.Olaude.| g 


Ainsley had seen her early on the same morning. 

Miss, Lucas, did not explain. in so. many worda that 
it was in consequence of Mr. Ainsley’s visit that. Mr. 
Besant was refused, but she left her ladyship to draw. 
her own conclusions, thinking with asmile;whatpain 
those same. conclusions. would bring. to tha woman 
who drew.them. 


—_— 
CHAPTER XXX, 
Then fly betimes, for only they 
Conquer Love that run away- Carew. 

How sweet a peace after a.storm would be if it 
Were not so deceptive. Sometimes, notwithstanding 
human wisdom, one forgets that other. storms. may 
and assuredly will arise and break on the serenity. of 
the present, 

It was peace, at Rivershall Mr. Clifford was. 
better. He had had a trying, time, a, weakening, 
wearying time, and, added the, old, doctor, who, of 
course, wished to gain credit for a great cure, “adan- 
gerous time,” 

“A. weaker and older man would have fallen 
through under it,’ he told Sir Ralph, “Hor. there 
was something more than the brokemaxm, something 
nearer the heart—ahem! A great shock, a great 
shock, no doubt, disturbed, the proper level. of the 
inner muscles—ahem!” 

Mrs. Williams had nursed him throughout. with 
something akin to the love and devotion. of a mother. 

No one, not even Miss Lucas, who had. tried hard 
to gain a footing in the sick-room, had been admitted. 
None beside the doctor and the faithful nurse, had 
heard the delirious man’s ravings,and they. were not 
the sort.of persons to reveal them, 

Mr. Clifford was coming down, to-morrow. It.was 
a happy thought for Lilian, a, stravgely happy one, 
notwithstanding, that she had aright to. feel bappy 
atthe recovery of theman who had dared and suffered 
80 much for her, 

She was just. under that phase when one’s. own 
heart.is a great and unanswerable puzzle. 

He had been. up but confined: to his own rooms for 
Some days past; to-morrow he was to journey down 
to the drawing-room, and to-day seemed longer pass- 
‘ng to the beautiful. pupil. 

‘To-morrow came and with it the convalescent, 

They were seated, Sir Ralph and Lilian, before the 
fire in the drawing-room—it was cold enough for a 
fire now, and the grand room looked all the cosier for 
\t—when a quiet tap at the door announced his arrival, 

Sir Ralph rose and opened it himgelf, and Mr. Clif- 
ford entered. 

Sir Ralph was too much a man of .the world to 


start, but he might have been pardoned for so doing: 
Undoubtedly Mr. Clifford bad suffered or the human 
face tells falsehoods. 

He was changed, fearfully changed; thin and 
worn, pale and haggard, he wore in addition a 
| wistful, troubled look, that did not entirely vanish 
‘even with the smile of respectful gratitude with 
| which he shook the hand. held. out to him. 

“T owe you a great debt, sir,” he commenced, in 
his old, grave,tone, but slightly weaker, but Sir Ralph 
stopped him. 

“ Not a word, I beg, Mr. Clifford, or. you will mar 
the pleasure I feel in seeing you down again, Come 
to. the fire, there is au easy-chair.’’ 

He approached the firelight,and Lilian saw him, 
She started and trembled so much that. Mr. Clifford 
felt the tiny hand flutteriag like au imprisoned bird 
within his own, 

““I—I am so glad to see you recovered,” she said, 
ina. very. low voice,, 

“Thank you, Misg Melville; Iam very grateful 
for your kind wishes,” he seid, and his tone was the 
same every whitiag that. he used while speaking to 
her. before the accident. 

She knew within the bottom of her heart that.he 
would not. take the slightest advantage, even in the 
Soeniedien of his voice, of the service he had done 

er. 

“ You must be tired of yourrooms and Rivershall,” 
said Sir Ralph, after a little conversation on general 
matters, in which Lilian took the listener’s part, 
stealing glances every now and then at the tutor's 
wan, face. 

“Wo,” said Mr. Clifford, “indeed I am not. It 
would take-more than an ordinary life to grow. tired 
of Rivershall, Iam longing to get out. amongst the 
trees shorn now of their beauty.” 

* Ah,” said Sir Ralph, “a row on the river would 
be nice for you. Jack Druitt shall.take. you when 
you are strong enough, which I fear will: be.some 
time. yet.” 

“No, I am strong now, and quite recovered,” said 
Mr, Clifford, 

Sir Ralph shook his head with stately good-nature. 

“*Not quite, I think,” he said, ‘I was. about to 
propose, Mr. Clifford, that you should try a little sea 
air, say Brighton, for a week or two ; it would do you 

ood,’ 

Mr, Clifford looked at the fire. 

“I am getting. on rapidly,” he said. “TI think I 
would prefer to remain ut. Rivershall, thanking you, 
sir, for your kind, offer, no less. I am ayxious to 
resume my duties,” 

“Ob, not yet, surely. not yet,” said Sir. Ralph. 
“Not.yet. Take a little time.” 

“If I may say so much I would say. that I should 
feel happier and more-content to resume to-morrow,” 
said Mr. Clifford. 

Lilian shook her head, but, happening to glance. at 
the wan face, said, rather inconsistently.: 

“T shall be glad if you are well enough.” 

Mr. Clifford bowed:and the matter was settled, 
Sir Ralph never.refusing anything his idol proposed. 

Here. Miss Lucas entered, and after a.few. words of 
congratulation to the invalid, stole off to Ler corner 
in the shadow. where. she immediately commenced 
the embroidery. 

The evening passed in quiet conversation, which 
touched upon all things save the cause of Mr. 
Clifford’s broken, arm, which Sir Ralph reserved for 
a future occasion. 

As the clock struck, ten Mr. Clifford rose, 

“ Mrs, Williams is.arbitrary,” he said, with a smile. 
“T promised to return, like a good boy, at ten o'clock, 
and I must. keep.my word.” 

Sir Ralph shook hands, and Mr. Clifford as. he 
made his formal bow to Lilian said, quietly : 

* At ten to-morrow as usual, Miss Melville?” 

Lilian nodded. 

* Yes, if you are welbenough, Mr. Clifford,” and 
he retired, 

At ten, as he had said, Mr, Cliford was waiting 
in the library to resume his duties. 

Lilian was there at the first stroke of the’clock. 

She did not keep him a minute, waiting that morn- 
ing, and she got her books, paper, aud ink herself, 
saying quietly but with a wonderful touch of gentle- 
ness in her voice; 

Do not trouble, please ; I can carry them better 
than you with that arm.” 

He bowed and they set to work, If she were all 
caprice and impudence.once she,was all docility and 
meekness, now, 

She listened to his instructions with downcast 
eyes and eager ears, she followed every word with 
the greatest anxiety, and throughout the lesson dis- 
played such a womanly sympathy for his. physical 
weakness that none could tell how much he suffered 
from the desire to fall at her feet and kiss the grace- 
ful folds of her dress in his gratitude and over-brim- 





ming love. 





“ And that is the end of the lesson, is it?” she 
said. ‘ And I am sure you are tired to death,” aud 
she looked into his face that wore a new wistiul, 
troubled look. 

“No,” he said, “ not at all, you have borne with 
me so kindly, Shall we go to the piano now, or will 
you practise later ?’’ 

“Now,” she said, “aftcr I have consulted Mrs. 
Williams.” 

He was akout.to request her not to ring, but with 
a quiet air of supremacy she rang the bell and 
asked for Mrs, Williams. 

Mrs. Williams appeared with a. tray of wine and 
jelly. 

Mr. Clifford looked, if anything, annoyed. 

ay _ 


‘Miss Lilian’s orders, sir,” said Mrs, Williams, 
timidly. “She said I wag to bring it when she 
rang.” 

He took the wine and drank a glass and atea 
spoonful of the jelly. 

“ You will not let me forget my weakness, Miss 
Melville,” he said; “I assure. you it is past.” 

Lilian said nothing but walked from the room, and 
he followed her. 

She chose the piece and she played it, looking 
round at its finish to ask for hig criticism. 

He pointed out one or two phrases, adding: 

“T cannot play them unfortunately.” 

It was his first and thoughtless allusion to his 
accident, and Lilian, flushing deeply, seized the oppor- 
tunity for which she had been longing, 

“Mr, Clifford,” she said, in a low, agitated voice, 
“T cannot let you think me ungratefulanylonger. I 
have endured a mountain of shame these last few 
weeks in the reflection that you have suffered so 
much, ab, so very much for me, and that I should 
take such a noble martyrdom without acknowledging 
it and proclaiming my gratitude.” 

He tried to interrupt her bruken sentence, but 
she persisted, getting from red to pale and clasping 
her hands in her distress. 

He looked at her sweet face, so beautiful in its, 
agitation, for a moment. in silence, then, averting his 
eyes that might have shown too much if they had 
met hers, he said, speaking by a great effort, coldly 
and calmly : 

“ Miss Melville, it has been the one thought that 
has troubled me while lyivg upstairs that, you should 
‘overvalue the slight service I did you. If, you 
think for.a moment you will see that any one would 
have doue the same, any man high or low would haye 
stopped that horse. That it was I who happened to 
be near the spot at the time wag an accident—an 
accident pure and simple, You owe me no grati- 
tude; I did my duty—and—and—” he paused, for 
he was torturing himself in making the assertion— 
“and I should have done it for any one elseas readily.” 

Lilian flushed at the hidden meaning she fancied 
sho detected in the last.sentence, and shook her head. 

“ You cannot explain away your noble conduct by 
any such sophistry,” she said, tremulously. “I 
cannot endure the burden of silence any longer. I 
must tell papa.” 

He bowed. 

“ [ have no right to lay a seal upon your lips,” he 
said, “ but ”—and here his voice grew so low that 
she could scarcely hear him—‘“ but the morning Sir 
Ralph or any other person hears the story I must re- 
sign my post at Rivershall.” 

“ Why? why?” asked Lilian, trembling. 

“ Why?” he repeated, fixing hig dark eyes upon 
her. ‘“*Why? I cannot tell you. If you cannot con- 
jecture I cannot, I say I dare not tell you.” 

He rose as he spoke and hurried away from the 
91an0. 

j Lilian with her face down did not look his way 
till she saw. him sink into the chair, and then looking 
up she was alarmed at the fearful pallor of his face. 

* Oh!’ she exclaimed, almost as pale, and sprang 
towards the bell. 

But he stopped her by lifting up his hand. 

“Do not ring, I pray; itis only a passing weak- 
ness, and will. be, gone. in a moment.” 

She obeyed, she could nut. do less, and as he 
covered his face with his thin, emaciated hand she 
stole quietly back and commenced playing # sweet, 
delicious sonata of Mozart’s. 

He listened, aud his hand dropped from his face, 
showing the latter calm and grave again, 

“ Will you sing ?” he said. 

She took her songs and chose a soft, mournful one, 
infusing into the words an intensity of imploring ex- 
pression that brought his hand to his face again. 

“ You sang that perfectly,” hesaid, “I can suggest 
no alteration that would be an improvement.” 

He rose, Still seated, she turned to him. 

“ You are not strong enough yet,” she said, gently, 
raising her eyes, full of compassion, to his wan face. 

He met the glance ia all its intensity, and was 
nearly overcome, 
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“T am strong enough,” he said, with almost a 
groan ; “ but—but you make me weak !” 

The words seemed wrung from him, and without 
waiting for ber to pass him he walked quickly from 
the room, leaving the beantiful girl with a flushed face 
and a heart beating wildly with a tumultuous passion 
that frightened ber, 

Mr. Clifford did not appear again that day, and for 
the rest of the week Miss Lucas’s presence prevented 
any farther introduction of the painful topic by his 

upil. 

But on the following Monday Jack Druitt appeared 
at the Hall, and with a dogged air of independence, 
which was always assumed when under the rooftree 
of Rivershall, announced that the boat was ready for 
Mr. Clifford and that he, Jack, was waiting. 

Mr, Clifford came down, and after thanking old 
Jack forthe inquiries he had made during his illness 
accompanied him to the boat. At the bank stood 
Lilian. 

“ What a beautiful morning for your trip,” she said, 
with the slight flush that always beautified her face 
when meeting him. “I almost envy you the row; 
the river looks so smooth and beautiful.” 

“Why don’t you come too?” grunted old Jack ; 
“there'll be two of you from the books then.” 

Lilian laughed, and the flush grew into a dark red, 

Old Jack got into the boat and set his sculls. 

“ Better come, Miss Lilian. You'll be sorry you 
didn’t. Old Jack hadn’t to beg and pray like this 
one time.” 

“Well, well,”’ she said, asif yielding to the old 
favourite’s grumbling, “don’t get out of temper, 
Jack, and I'll come.” 

Mr. Clifford gave her his hand. Sho thanked 
him demurely, and sat down. 

Mr, Clifford, with his usual calm respect, was 
going to seat himself in the middle of the boat, but 
old Jack prevented him. 

“ Plenty o’ room on this seat,” he growled. “ Sit 
down.” 

“You mustn’t make old Jack disagreeable,” inter- 
fored Lilian, maliciously, and Mr. Clifford perforce 
seated himself at her side. The seat was only large 
enough for two. 

“Shall I steer, or you ?” said Lilian. 

*T,” he said. 

She passed him the steering lines, and their hands 
touched. What caused the thrill that ran through 
them both at the contact ? 

Alas, they were now learning, slowly and surely, 
and that morning the lesson was finely advanced 
with. 

It was beautiful, as Lilian had said—too beauti- 


ful to talk—and they both leant back, gazing in the 
water and listening to the plish-plash of the oars 
as they rose and fell regularly and musically, as if 


if they would have been content to listen all their 
lives. 

Suddenly Lilian broke the silence, 

“Will you sing something?” she asked, in a low 
voice. 

He made no reply, but after a moment’s hesitation 
sang the song he had sung on the first night he had 
been asked to sing at Riversball. 

How sweetly it sounded on the light, placid 
water—how sweetly, with the singer so near that her 
hand if outstretched would be on his. As she 
thought it she was filled with an ungovernable 
longing to touch him, and, yielding to the desire, she, 
almost unconsciously, let her tiny fingers steal near 
and touch, with a feather’s lightness, his thin, long 
ones. 

The song fluttered and died out, and his hand 
closed on hers, while his eyes wefe bent on her pale 
face with a burning gaze. 

For a moment his passion had full sway, and Lilian 
could feel the hot blood set his hand on fire, and al- 
most hear the beating of his heart; but he speedily 
conquered it, and, in a voice that was low and 
choking, said, pointing to the bank: 

“Row to the shore,” and covered his face with his 
hands. 

Directly the boat’s bow had touched the bank he 
sprang out and hurried away in the direction of the 
wood. 

Lilian, trembling with fear and a thousand con- 
flicting emotions, burst into tears, and old Jack, 
astounded at this conclusion to the trip, stood staring 
with open mouth. 

“Why, what’s the matter, missie?” he growled, 
indignantly. “ What call have you to cry? ain’t you 
took enough care of? And what’s Maester Clifford 
rush off like a wild dog for? Its my ’pinion your 
both mad as March hares, It’s all o’ book larnin’, 
I said as how it ud be. Heaven, forgive Sir Ralph for 
lettin’ you carry on, say J.” 

Lilian, after setting the man’s fears as to her 
sanity at rest, landed, and walked, slowly and 
sadly, home, with a presentiment that the day so 
happily begus would close with something sad and 





bitter. Alas, the cloud had already obscured it, and 
she wept again as she thought of his sharp, harsh 
cry, and the hard, broken one ‘Row to the shore.” 
Where would it all end, and whither was she 
drifting ? 

She entered the Hall by the side way, and hoped 
to steal to her room unperceived, but as she passed 
the dining-room door it opened suddenly and Sir 
Ralph came out. 

She sprang towards him, but stopped suddenly, 
terrified and aghast at the fearful look upon his face. 
She had never seen it there before, and the remem- 
brance of it remained with her to her dying day. 

It was not rage, contempt, or despairing sorrow, 
but a commingling of the three with a preponderance 
of the former. 

“Ts it you, Dilian?” he said, regarding her with a 
stern and heavy frown. “I thought it might be 
Mr. Clifford.” 

He pronounced the tutor’s name with an emphatic 
hatred that drove the blood from her heart, as if she 
had been stabbed with a knife. 

“Oh, papa, tell me, what has happened ?” she 
cried, throwing her arms round his neck, and 
searching his dark face with her love-keen eyes, 

“Nothing I can tell you, Lilian,” he said, in a 
wild, set voice. “Go to your room, and don’t leave 
it until I give you permission.” 

‘But, papa, papa! Tellme! Oh, you will break 
my heart! ‘Tell me! 

“T cannot, I will not! I will not insult you, my 
darling !” he cried, wildly, unfastening her arms from 
about his neck and pointing to the stairs, “‘Go to your 
room, and do not leave it, I command you.” 

Lilian, petrified with grief and horror at the harsh 
tone and harsher look, bowed her head meekly and 
paced slowly up the stairs. Before she had got out 
of hearing she heard a man’s voice in the room Sir 
Ralph had entered. ~ 

It was Mr. Besant’s, 

She uttered a low cry, and clung to the balustrade 
for support. 

“Oh, what is it? what is it ?”’ she breathed. “ What 
has he done ?” 

Miss Lucas stole out upon her, and without a word 
took her to her room. - 

“Kate, tell me!” she cried, wildly. “ What has 
happened ?” 

But Miss Lucas, immoveable as usual, could only 
tell her that an hour since Mr. Besant had been 
announced, that he had been closeted in the dining- 
room with Sir Ralph, and that their voices had been 
raised as if in some dispute or altercation. Once 
too there had come a short, sharpcry from Sir Ralph 
as if he had heard some bad news, but nothing fol- 
lowed and no one had been summoned to the room, 

All this Miss Lucas told, keeping her gray eyes 
_ cunningly upon the pale face and winding up 
with: 

“ But I beg you will be calm. Restrain yourself, 
my dear Lilian ; self-control is a virtue on such oc- 
casions is this. Sir Ralph will be displeased if he 
find your eyes red and swollen. Pray be calm.” 

Lilian answered by rising and pacing the room 
like a tigress robbed of its young. 

“Calm !” she cried, with a mighty scorn. ‘Calm! 
Silence, Kate, if you have no better word than that for 
me!’ 

And before the all-conquering emotion of the true 
young soul the false one of the spy quailed and shrank, 

The hall door was opened, Lilian sprang to hers, 
and, opening it, listened intently. 

She heard her father open the dining-room door 
and his voice say, sternly: 

“If that is Mr. Clifford show him this way.” 

Then unable to endure the strain longer fell ina 
heap upon the floor. 


(To be continued.) 








Dr. Livinastonx.—T hesurmise that the white man 
reported as being held a prisoner by one of the tribes 
on the Upper Congo would turn out to be Dr. Living- 
stone is confirmed by a letter from a resident at 
Borna, in the interior of Lower Guinea, which has 
been forwarded to Dr. Beke. The letter states that 
the place where the doctor is detained is only twenty 
days’ journey from Borna, but that he is entirely 
without means of ransom. Considering his long ex- 
perience in dealing with African tribes, the intrepid 
traveller’s friends will be sanguine that he will escape 
from his present peril without harm from his captors, 
and will soon be heard of in civilized territory. The 
letter mentions that the Relief Expedition that started 
from the West Coast under Lieutenant Granby is 
unable to proceed beyond St. Salvador. 

Tue Dvuxe or Epirsurcn’s MaRrtacE.—The 
Duke of Edinburgh and the Princess Mary will be 
married according to the ceremony of the Anglican 
Church, but prior to that will be married according to 
the ceremony of the Greek Church. It may be iu- 





teresting to know the forms thereof. The ceremony, 
which is accompanied with rites of a very imposing 
and elaborate character, is introduced by a selection 
of appropriate prayers, after which the rings are 
blessed by the archimandrite, To this succeeds the 
ceremony of crowning two crowns which have been 
previously blessed—one being placed on the head of 
the bridegroom, and the other appropriated in a simi- 
lar manner to the bride. Each then takes in handa 
glass of common wine, during which certain prayers 
are repeated, and a sponsor or witness to the union 
then comes forward. The rings and the crowns worn 
by the bride and bridegroom are then interchanged, 
after which hymns are suny'by an officiating priest. 
Three circles are then made Uy’ the bride and bride- 
groom, who carry lighted candles, the archimandrite 
bearing the censer. Another prayer is then offered 
up, commending the parties to the Almighty, andim- 
ploring a blessing upon the union, signifying, in ac- 
cordance with the rites of the Greek Church, the union 
of Christ with His Church; and after the archiman- 
drites have conferred absolution the ceremony is 
brought toa conclusion. 

Tue Errects or Worry.—That the effects of 
worry are more to be dreaded than those of simple 
hard work is evident from noting the classes of per- 
sons who suffer most from the effects of mental 
overstrain. The case book of the physician shows 
that it is the speculator, the betting man, the railway 
manager, the great merchant, the superintendent of 
large manufacturing or commercial works, who most 
frequently exhibits the symptoms of cerebral ex- 
haustion. Mental cares accompanied with suppressed 
emotion, occupations liable to great vicissitudes of 
fortune, and those which involve the bearing on the 
mind of a multiplicity of intricate details eventually 
break down the lives of the strongest, In estimat- 
ing what may be called the staying powers of dif- 
ferent minds under hard work it is always necessary 
to take early training into account, A young man, 
cast suddenly into a position involving great care and 
responsibility, will break down ,in circumstances in 
which, had he been gradually habituated to the 
position, he would have performed its duties without 
difficulty. It is probably for this reason that the 
professional classes generally suifer less from the 
effects of overstrain than others. They have a long 
course of preliminary training, and their work comes 
on them by degrees; therefore when it does come in 
excessive quantity it finds them prepared for it, 
Those, on the other hand, who suddenly vault into a 
position requiring severe mental toil generally die 
before their time. 

A DISEASE-DESTROYING TREE,—M. Gimbert, who 
has long been engaged in collecting. evidence con- 
cerning the Australian tree “ Eucalyptus globulus,” 
the growth of which is surprisingly rapid, attaining 
besides gigantic dimensions, has addressed an interest- 
ing communication to the Academy of Sciences. This 
plaut, it now appears, possesses an extraordinary 
power of destroying miasmatic influence in fever- 
stricken districts. It has the singular property of 
absorbing ten times its weight of water from the 
soil, and of emitting antiseptic camphorous effluvia. 
When sown in marshy ground it will dry it up in a 
very short time, The English were the first to try 
it at the Cape, and within two or three years they 
completely changed the climatic condition of tho 
unhealthy parts of the colony. A few years later 
its plantation was undertaken on a large scale in 
various parts of Algeria. At Pardock, twenty miles 
from Algiers, a farm situated on the banks of the 
Hamyze was noted for its extremely pestilential air. 
In the spring of 1867 about 13,000 of the eticalyptus 
were planted there. In July of the same year— 
the time when the fever season used to set in—not a 
single case occurred; yet the trees were not more 
than nine feet high. Since then complete immunity 
from fever has been maintained. In the neighbour- 
hood of Constantine the farm of Ben Machydlin was 
equally in bad repute. It was covered with marshes 
both in winter and sumnfr. In five years the 
whole ground was dried up by 14,000 of these trees, 
and farmers and children enjoy excellent health. 
At the factory of the Gue de Constantine in three 
years @ plantation of eucalyptus has transformed 
twelve acres of marshy soil into a magnificent park, 
whence fever has completely disappeared. In the 
island of Cuba this and all other paludal diseases are 
fast disappearing from all the unhealthy districts 
where this tree has been introduced. A station- 
house at one of the ends of a railway viaduct in the 
department of the Vau was so pestilential that the 
officials could not be kept there longer than a year. 
Forty of these trees were planted, and it is now as 
healthy as any other place on the line, We have no 
information as to whether this beneficent tree will 
grow in other than hot climates. We hope that ex- 
> sriments will be made to determine this point. It 
would be a good thing to introduce it on the West 
coast of Africa. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise 


iwers 
Dow us for our good. Shakespeare, 

Donna CasTELLETTA had sunk upon her knees, 
her face covered with her hands and bowed to the 
ground, not three paces from where the path on the 
right of the fountain opened upon the green. 

She had assumed this prostrate attitude partly 
from feebleness, partly to shut out from her vision 
the sight of the tragedy she believed was about to 
be. She knew well the iron will, the high and stern 
character of her husband. Each instant she expected 
to hear, if not the death shriek of her child, a cry 
of horror from the lips of the beholders. She had 
not stirred from the posture of despair which she 
had taken. She remained with her face to the ground 
while the followers of the prince had rushed by her 
to disarm the count. 

At that instant she believed Cosmo had slain Vit- 
toria, and that the rush of feet and clash of arms 
and sound of angry voices were from the rage and 
horror of those who had witnessed the deed. 

She dared not raise her head; she could only 


gasp: 

“My husband has slain my daughter! Now these 
men are slaying my husband!” 

The foliage of the thicket behind her was dense, 
and drooping even to the edge of thelawn. For a 
moment the hand of a man who was hidden in that 
thicket, a man who had been there an hour before 
the count and his followers ap st aside 
the foliage and permitted his face to be visible to 
any one standing at the fountain and gazing toward 


m. 

The moment it thrust aside the foliage Vittoria, 
gazing toward her mother, saw this hand—her 
= being attracted toward it by the sparkle of a 
diamond ring worn on one of its fingers. The next 
instant she saw and recognized its face, and whis- 
pered to her father. 

0, apprehensive of some cunning plot be- 
tween the Caracciolis, wished to keep his eyes vigi- 
lant upon their every movement, lest they or some 
of their followers might spring upon him and disarm 
him ere he could slay his child. Yet the desire to 
permit his child to live, 7 oe was strong in 
his soul. He would not e the fatal blow while 
a hope remained. But the words and singular agi- 
tation of his daughter drew his eyes despite his 
—— ce for an instant to the spot of which she 
Spo. 





OME > 
[THE FACE IN THE THICKLY. | 

That glance sufficed for recognition of the face in 
the foliage. 

It was the face of hisonly son, his:disowned son, 
the man known in Naples andin Sicily as Riazio di 
Sicardo—Sicardo the Brigand!—a dark and: noble 
face and full bearded, with naught in its expression 
that spoke of a brigand’s ferocity or lawlessness of 
character, though every feature told of a bold, 
daring and resolute heart—a complexion tanned al- 
most to the swarthiness of a Moor’s—eyes black, 
brilliant and powerful—a broad, high, intelligent 
forehead, crowned with hair as black and fine and 
glossy as that of Vittoria, in massive short curls— 
the full, red, resolute, haughty under lip unhidden 
by the glossy black, twisted moustache, betokening 
both high pride and passionate heart, 

And this was all that the clustering foliage, half 
thrust aside by one large and sinewy hand, permitted 
to be seen ; and scarcely had Cosmo’s glance flashed 
over it, his eyes and the gleaming eyes of the face 
meeting for an instant, when the hand and face 
vanishe l. { 

Rizzio di Sicardo had been lying and crouching in 
his leafy covert since the hour before day dawn. 
When Borrelli hid himself at the command of the 
count he had a within three paces of Sicardo. 
When Lord Alfrasco was stretched in feigned slum- 
ber just before the coming of Vittoria he little 
dreamed that the dagger of the man who had threat- 
ened to cut off his ears and nail them to the great 
 aguamarys in the Largo del Mercato was so near 


Vittoria, the prince, and Donna Castelletta had 
each in turn passed within a few paces of Sicardo’s 
covert, i 

The son of Cosmo was a man who bided his time. 
Had the count succeeded in carrying off the maiden 
the lawless noble would never have gotten away 
with his prey to his gay castle at Zapponnetto. 

At the very moment ‘the javelin of the prince was 
shearing through the ear of Manfredi the brigand 
was about to burst from his covert like a crouching 
lion, scornful of thrice the force of the count. 

After events caused Rizzio di Sicardo to remain 
as motionless as the dead leaves under his knees. 
But the confusion of the brief tumult around the 
fountain caused him, in his eagerness to see what 
was being done, to expose his face, though but for 
a single moment. , 

“Rash boy! He is lost if they see him!” thought 
Cosmo, shuddering, and again fixing his gaze upon 
the nobles. 

Cosmo called his son a “boy,” though the bri- 
gand was fally thirty years old. 

- “It will be the destruction of a whole family if 
these nobles mean violence to my daughter!” 
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thought Cosmo. ‘“ Kor then will 1 stab my child, 
be slain in fighting these villains ; my wife will die 
—and my son will not idly look on to see his father 
slain, but die trying to avenge him! Ay, it will end 
in the destruction of father, mother, son and daugh- 
ter! Accursed Caracciolis !’’ 

. * Cosmo,”’ here said the prince, ** Lord Alfrasco 
has pledged me his oath never again to molest thy 
daughter, nor the peace of thy household—never 
again to set foot on the soil of Del Parso without 
my consent —to return with me forthwith to 
Naples,”’ 

** I trust he will keep his oath, my lord,” replied 
Cosmo, sternly. “ Of this he may be sure—it will 
be well for him and his ruffians never to permit me 
to see any of them near my cottage or any ground 
by vested right my own—and, my lord, though 
whoever may be Count Del Parso hath the usual 
rights of sovereignty over all who dwell on the soil 
of the province, the land on which stands my cot- 
tage and for miles around, including the spot where 
we now are, is mine by right of purchase from.the 
crown. SolI warn Alfrasco of Zapponetto and his 
bravoes never to prowl again upon the soil known 
in all Del Parso as the Forester Range.” 

**Thou hast the landowner’s right to defend thy 
own, Cosmo,” said the prince, gravely, ‘‘ and there- 
fore I say naught of the wounds which thou hast 
inflicted upon the person of the count and his 
henchman Manfredi. Manfredi acted under the 
orders of hislord. I would my brother were less 
fond of deeds which require such unscrupulous ser- 
vice,” 

“Oh, rare justice !’’ said Cosmo, sternly, and with 

a sneer on his lips scarcely hid by his white beard. 
“Tn opening to rescue my child from the grasp 
of @ villain I have slightly wounded two villains, 
I am pardoned for the deed. Good! Ha! ha! my 
pardon by the mouth of thy grace is to be the pun- 
ishment of thy brother! Rare justice! Justice of 
the Caracciolis! Justice begot from an oath sworn 
upon the dagger-hilt of Lord Colonna!” 

The powerful frame of the stately old man qui- 
vered with suppressed wrath and prongs Arg 
cealed scorn, and Lord Alfrasco smiled ; 
thinking: 

« A little more of this and if Colonna be not in- 
deed a cur he will bid us hang the scurrilous old 

ve to the nearest tree.” 

The fair face of the prince did indeed flash dark 
red as he listened to the stinging words of the au- 
dacious old forester, and a frown so dark gathered 
on his brow. that Vittoria again trembled for her 
father’s safety. 

Yet the eyes of the prince were cast down with a 
sense of shame such as few,ifany, of his name 
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had ever felt ; and the frown on his brow was not of 
anger. 

ee Thou art far more bold than prudent, old man,’ 
he said, at length, raising his clear, blue and oN 
did eyes to the face of the wrathful forester. “ And 
yet there is much truth in thy covertaccusation. A 
thousand ducats shall Alfrasco of eye pay 
to thee within a month, the same to be set aside ag 
® marriage portion for thy fair daughter.” 

On hearing this Lord Alfrasco scowled, and ground 
his right heel into the soil as a silent vent for the 
rage he dared not then display. 

* And if he pay it not within that time,” continued 
the prince, “I will pay it for him——” 

“Not to me, nor to mine,” interrupted. Cosmo, 
proudly. “ Had his attempt to injure my. child suc- 
ceeded not all the gold of ten worlds like this.could 
have made less the injury. As he hath failed my 
child needs no marriage portion greater than she 
hath, my lord.” 

“Thou art still very angty, vy man, and justly. 
It will be but waste of words to speak more with 
thee now,”’ replied the prince, gently. “ We will 
leave thee and thine——” 

“Thanks, my lord; ’tis all Lask.” 

* Retain thy office as Chief Forester of Del Parso 
and at such times as I shall not be on the soil of | ousmess 
Del Parso be thou temporary Count. Del Parso, 
Thou knowest now, Lord yoy added the 
prince, turning to the count, “ that this old man is 
empowered to protect his child, and that thou hast 
little mercy to expect from him if thou fallest into 
his hands and I not near to interpose my superior 
authority.” 

‘Did I not pledge my word, prince,” said the 
count, “not again to set foot in Del Parso ?” 

“This old man will put no faith in thy promise, 
count, and I would have him feel that he has the 
power henceforth to punish any one that may at- 
tempt to pre his daughter.” 

“Nay, I accept no office from a Caraceioli,” said 
the old man, proudly. “That which has been mine 
these ten years came from the hand of Queen 
Joanna ;and, since her majesty hath seen fit to 

create a ‘perpetual Count Del Parso, Cosmo di Si- 
cardoliis henceforth Cosmo, the landlord of ‘The 
Forester Rx ange. gine 

‘**Old man,” replied the prince, gravely, “ thou 
art rash. I mean thee well.” 

“Thanks, my lord, but Cosmo di Siecardoli can 
accept no office from a Caraccioli.”’ 

** Yet thy late authority bears the name of Gianni 
Caraccioli.”” 

“The name of the queen is above that of the 
grand constable. It was not from Gianni Carac- 
cioli that I received that parchment. This is my 
wife, my lord, and we ask no favours from the Carac- 
ciolis.” 

Donna Castelletta at this moment approached 
and stood near her husband, with her arms around 
Vittoria, her noble face pale and sad. 

“* Behold them, Castelletta,’”’ whispered Cosmo to 
his wife, “These two are the sons of Gianni Carac- 
cioli—our foe !’” 

Donna Uastelletta cast a keen glance at the noble 
face of the prince, and then a second at the hand- 
some but sinister countenance of the count. 

“*The black-eyed one was Gia Petti,” thought she. 
* Had I seen him before I could have said as I say 
now—this is the son of the serpent.” 

“ We can ask no favour of a Caraccioli, my lord,” 
continued Cogmo ; *‘ and, since Del Parso’s count is 
now a Caracciolj, Del Parso shall ere long know us 
no more. For the justice thy grace hath just vouch- 
safed we are very grateful. Thou hast spared my 
life for the crime of defending the honour of m 
danghter against the desire and even to the woun 
ing of a Caraccioli, but is not one drop of Caraccigli 


blood of more value than an ocean of peasant. 


blood? Thanks, my lords, thanks! I¢ is more jus- 
tice than we expected from a Caraccioli.” 

“Art mad, husband ? Think of the peril of our 
~ hter,”’ whispered Donna Castelletta. 

e count, smiling scornfully, saw re the listen- 
leat nobles were amazed at the audacity of thig 
brave and solitary old man. Their eyes, hanght 
with the noblest blood of Naples, sparkled and | 
flashed angrily, toward Cosmo with the fierce scorn 
for the peasantry that characterized their order. 

The. brow of the prince remained, alone serene, 
— a melancholy gravity gathered around his 


Mie said aan and to Vittoria his voice sounded 
like musica from Heaven : 

“Cosmo, thy anger and thy scorn are just, T 
know not what great injury. hath ever been wrought 
against thee by a Caraccioli — except, this crime of 
my brother—and only because he is my father’s bon 
do I not inflict, upon him the penalty of the ancient 
i abo ne kiss th to thy d dagg 

“ T saw thee kiss the cross ek, prince 
and heard thee vow to deal j ie . 

“Does not the law read,”’ interrapted the prince, 
as suddenly as the old man had interrupted him, 
“that the offender shall lose his right hand or pay 








a thousand ducats to the injured maiden? Ry. 
hast scornfully refused the ducats ; and the 1 

does not give to the injured the right to claim the 
right, hand of the criminal when he proffers the 


“ Thou art well read in the law of Del Parso, wy 
lord,” replied Cosmo, who was in truth amazed by 
the iegal knowledge of the young noble. “I as 
not the right hand, nor the left hand, nor a finger of 
Alfrasco of Zapponetto. He who framed the ancient 
law of Del Parso was, of course, a noble, and he was 
not just, or he would not have framed the law or pro- 
tect those criminals who may plead noble blood. See 
—a peasant maiden may be injured by some law- 
less ruffian. The law says, the criminal shall lose 
his right hand or pay a thousand ducats. What 
peasant criminal can pay a tenth of a tenth of so 
great a sum? What noble criminal can not pay even 
more? The peasant offender must, of course, lose 
his right hand. The noblemuffian laughs and pays 
the fine, for he can _ every scudi of it from 
a coeth. I demand the head of Alfrasco of Zap- 
pone ” 

As the brave old man spoke this demand he 
seemed to grow inches in height; his frame, always 
large and stately, seemed to swell to royal imperi- 


be eT de demand the hand ruffian,” he re- 
peated, pointing hau 

Tho Me on the ee: simultaneously 
@ laugh that sounded mee gue like a shout 


of scorn. 

‘He is a madman," 3 

But the prince, wighi insane 

ther a lesson, said, with ¢ 

continued to maintain ag, ¢ 


“Silence, gentleme 


be aaa off from his neck on a butcher’s 

to be set up in the presence of any ten men of Yer] 
age, the Count Del Parso presiding. Suchis the an- 
cient law of Del Parso, my lord, and the law——”’ 

‘“ Is still in force, Cosmo,” interrupted leet Nees 
gravely, and glancing sternly at the count, whose 
eyes now began toglow with a sombre glare of 
wrathful anxiety. 

The nobles, too, were more amazed than ever, 
There was an air about the prince so wholly unex- 
pected by any of them that a shuddering fear. of 
something terrible yet to happen seized upon their 
minds, and their faces suddenly grew pale, and their 
eyes dilated. 


Donna Castelletta, trembling, whispered some- || 


thing to her husband ; but he put her a with a 
madness which could have arisen only from 


fierce wrath that instant in his soul, making him || 


almost a madman, 

| “I will have the head of that Caraccioli!” muttered 
‘the angry old man, with a terrible glance at the 
coe _ of his wife and daughter. 

Terrified and shuddering, the wife and daughter. 
sank upon their knees near the father, clinging 
tremblingly to each other, 

**Cosmo,” said the prince, who had remained si- 
lent for several moments, wishing to make the les. 
son more severe to the count, and impressive to the 
\other nobles, ‘I said I knew upon what ground thy 
demand for the head of Sue cientes made. It. is 
well for him that the demand can be legally met, 
and I trust that his narrow escape capital 
and infamous punishment this day bine Tho hope, 
a just and resolute judge— from this hour 
prompt him ever to respect the rights of the weak. 
\The law says that the injured maiden shall be es- 
'teomed aa of nobla birth, even if no noble blood be. 
‘in her veins, if at the time the offence be committed: 
‘her father stiall 
one acting as chief magistrate of the province dur 
ing the absence of the Count Del Parso. Is that|' 
not the law ?” 

“That is the law, my lord,” replied Cosmo, whose || 
—— ee <a tel'to 

‘or eens a attempted. 
ant Ana hes the ie how wert. tem 

. D Dp t porary 
Connb Del Fargo bry tok right of. pa ay earmiy fi 
chief: of the provinee, at the time Al. 
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danger, d thou now claim the penalty of’ the. 


7 k 2” 
ny at ition that plea should serve,” replied 


“ ~ strict justicg it will not,Cogsmo. Thou wast 
not temporary =f Del Parso at the time of: the 
deed; nor hast thou, by thy.own admission, ever 
acted as chief magistrate of Del Parso; and there- 





be temporary. Count Del Parso, or 


see 
[tea 





fore thy daughter cannot be placed upon the foot- 
ing of one of noble birth. I, as Count Del Parso, 
will ay admit that plea.” 

rd Alfrasco smiled contemptuously at Cosmo, 
pa @ murmur of applause arose from the lips of the 


nobles. 
* A most gentle and generous and justice-lovin 
yong!” exclaimed one of the nobles. “It is we 
of the woods, that thy judge i is not 
stern old Lord i, the grand constable.’ 
indeed,” Cosmo, in a loud and 
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* a man, Lord Colonna,” exclaimed 
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oa ae for my dear head,’’ sneered the 


A Tt from the gay nobles answered this sally, 
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ment, a tunic of some green stuff, coarse and strong, 
the skirt of which reached to his knees. This tunic, 
open at the breast, revealed his breastplate beneath. 

He wore on his head only a small, light cap; but 
near him stood a youth in Moorish garb, holding a 
small, round shield and the helmet of a knight. 

The brigand had leaped suddenly from his leafy 
covert the moment he thundered his demand for the 
surrender of the nobles, and as their amazea eyes 
fell upon him he was in the act of drawing his 
sword, which the youth near him had just given him 
in the sheath. 

There were but four of those near the fountain 
who had ever seen Rizzio di Sicardo before that 
moment—Cosmo, Donna Castelletta, Vittoria, and 
Borrelli. 

The others had all heard much of him—so much 
indeed that the utterance of his name had alone 
sent a thrill of fear te the boldest heart among them. 

“Throw down your swords!” cried Sicardo. 
“Yield on the instant, or ye shail be xiddled by the 
quarrels of a hundred crossbows !” 

The nobles, glancing about them on every side 
with the lightning rapidity of sudden terror, saw 
that the summit of the rock bestling over them was 
crowded with men, bearded and fierce-eyed, levelling 
crossbows at them, and only awaiting a signal from 
their leader ere they should hail down upon the 
nobles their darts of steel, 

Gleaming eyes and fierce, swarthy faces were here 
and there partially visible amid the lower foliage 
which embosomed the fountain n; and though 
the nobles could not see with what weapons these 
below were armed they had no doubt that each 
lurker was at that instant holding deadly aim at 
their bodies with the most formidable hand weapon 
of that day-~the Italian crossbow. 

There were a few among the nobles who were 
brave and resolute men; but nearly all were gay 
young patricians of Naples, who had never held a 
weapon save in their fencing-saloons, or in some 
trivial duel with a brother butterfly, or as an orna- 
mentand a toy. 

They were unarmed too, for they had no expec- 
tation of encountering more than a single fugitive 
brigand, and very little thought that they were to 
see even one, when they set forth at an hour before 
dawn on that day from Atrani to hunt for their 
missing chief, the prince—some of them becoming 
alarmed during the past night by his absence. 

They had heard and laughed at the rumour that 
Sicardo, the brigand of Sicily, had crossed over from 
that island, and had been seen lurking in the quict 
province. 

That he should dare to appear at all within the 
limits of the Neapolitan kingdom, without a single 
follower, would have scarcely more an amaze- 
ment to them than that he had made this daring in- 
vasion of Del Parso at the head of his entire band. 

But they saw the man who a few years before had 
defied all the power of Naples to capture him, and 
who had suddenly vanished from the kingdom after 
his rescue of his betrothed from the ruffians of the 
Count of Zapponetto—frightened away, some said, 
by the efforts which the lawless and vindictive count 
had begun, after that hold deed, to effeot the death 
or capture of the brigand. 

They saw him now and their imminent peril ; and 
almost to a man they threw their swords upon the 
oenen at the second command of: the formidable 
outlaw. 

There were two nobles, however, older than the 
others, men of nerve and daring who had faced death 
often in battle, who did not throw down their 
Weapons, 

Nor did the prince, who flashed a haughty defiance 
from his blue eyes as he sternly met the steady and 
commanding gaze of the brigand chief. 

The sword of the count was in twain on the grass, 
but he had snatched that of Borrelli from its sheath, 
and now stood sword in hand, glaring hate and de- 
fiance at Sicardo. 

“Yield!” cried Sicardo again. ‘“ Resistance will 
be vain, Lord Colonna, and I am not one likely to 
show much mercy to a Caraceioli!. Yield, and your 
lives shall be spared. I swear it.” 

“The lives of all here ?’”’ asked the prince, who 
aa well the hate of the brigand towards the 
count. 

“The lives of all, even of Alfrasco, for the sake 
of Lord Colonna, who hath dealt towards the weak 
and untitled this dav with # gentleness never before 
seen in a Caraccioli!” replied Sicardo. ‘ For thy 
sake, Colonna of Torre del Greco, I spare, at this 
time, the life of thy brother.” 

“* And our purses and jewels, Sicardo ?” 

“Thine—ever open to the poor—Lord Colonna, 
ahalt be to me inviolable. The purses and jewels 
of the others must fall into the hands of my fol- 
lowers. Let thy companions be content to retain 
their lives.and their elothes. Attempt to make no 
more conditions with me, my lord, for already I am 
searcely able to say again 1 will spare the lives of 
all I see before me.” 

“ We yield! said the prince, casting his sword 





to the ground. [would be vain to resist, my 
friends, and we have yet to hear that Rizzio di Si- 
cardo, brigand though he is, hath ever broken his 
pledge.” 

His two armed companions imitated his example 
in sullen silence. 

But Alfrasco of Zapponetto, clutching his sword, 
the heavy and excellent weapon of Borrelli, scowied 
at Sicardo, and muttered : 

* Ay, he\ever holds sacred his word, be it given 
in promise or threat! He hath threatened to cut 
off my ears and nail them upon the banner-staff in 
the Largo del Mercato, and he hath that purpose in 
his eye now!” 

No sooner had the prince and his companions 
cast down their arms than several of the hidden 
brigands.rushed from the woods, in obedience to a 
gesture from Sicardo, and seized upon the surren- 
dered weapons. 

Other brigands came swarming in from the woods 
until Sicardo’s whole force, axcept a few who re- 
mained on the summit of the rock, formed a great 
semi-circle around the fountain, but at such a dis- 
tance as to leave a large open space between them- 
selves and the nobles. 

There were more than a hundred of these bri- 
gands, and the terrified nobles recognized among 
the swarthy, ferocious and bearded faces many no- 
torious crimi of Naples who had been at various 
times banished for their crimes, or who had fled 
from punishment well merited and recorded against 


m, 

All of the many races of which the population of 
the kingdom of Naples was composed were repre- 
sented by these sturdy, fierce-visaged outlaws ; 
and there were among them also Sicilians, Romans, 
Venetians and Spaniards, with here and there the 
tall, broad-faced German, and the keen-eyed, dark- 
browed Frenchman. 

Lances, axes, swords, cross and hand bows, dag- 
gers and javelins made up their arms, and many of 
them wore more or less armour. 

They seemed, in brief, a mighty herd of human 
tigers ; beasts of prey in the form of men, with the 
ferocity and rapacity of wolves in sight of helpless 
sheep, 

Nother Cosmo, his wife, norVittoria had bestowed 
a glance of weleome or even of recognition upon 
Sicardo from the moment of his appearance. 

A shudder of fear, or of dislike, or horror, had qui- 
vered through the frames of the three at the sound 
of his voice ;and then the two women bent their eyes 
to the ground, each clasping the hands of the other 
in a tremplous grip. 

Cosmo held his stately white head erect and 
gazed coldly and haughtily at his son with eyes full 
of scorn. 

Vittoria did not know, had never even suspected 


‘that this formidable.and famous brigand chief was 


her brother. ‘Iwice before, years ago, she had seen 
him, each time but for a moment, appearat the door 
of her father’s cottage, only toretreat as suddenly 
as he had appeared, as her father had shouted at the 
would-be intruder : 

* “ My curse upon thee if thou darest to speak to 
my daughter! if thou stayest one instant longer in 
my sight!” 

Her father had told her afterwards that the man 
was Sicardo, the brigand, and that the speech of 
his breath would be to her as fatal as sleep with a 
leper. 

"Thus Sicardo, in the mind of his sister, was a 
monster of evil, whose very glance was a thing of 
terror; and hence her extreme fright when she first 
saw the face of her unknown brother peering through 
the foliage. 

There was in her mind a most erroneous belief, as 
firmly rooted as it was erroneous, and conceived in 
the vagaries of a delirious dream, that Sicardo 
wished to make her his wife—or one of his wives— 
for false report had told her and her parents that 
Sicardo had a score of wives in his stronghold in 
Sicily. 

The appearance of the dreaded brigand, backed by 
a force before which the nobles had trembled and 
cast down their arms, filled the innocent and timid 
heart of the maiden with a fresh horror. i 

Cold and trembling, she was unable to whisper of 
her terror to her parents, 

She knew not that she had ever had a brother, for 
she was born to her parents only a few years before 
Cosmo and Castelletta had disowned their son. Vit- 
toria was not seventeen; Sicardo was thirty-five, 
The remembrance of the brother who had carried 
her on his shoulders in her early childhood had long 
since faded from her mind. It was true thatshe 
vaguely remem a handsomeand powerful youth 
to whom she was miuch attached in her childhood, 
in some country which was not near the fountain of 
‘The Forester Range,” but whenever she of late 
years had spoken of that youth to her parents they 
had sighed and said: 

“‘That-dear youth is no more. Heaven be merci- 
ful to us—and tohim! Forget him!” 

Sicardo was that youth, grown to be infamous in 





the minds of his parents. Sicardo was her brother, 
and she had never heard that he was the son of her 
parents. 

There was not one in all Sicardo’s band save him- 
self that knew he was the son of the braye and 
hapless old man called Cosmo the Forester—for Bor- 
relli was no more a follower of the famous brigand. 
Borrelli was a deserter from the troop of ontlaws. 

Sicardo had sworn to his father never to make 
known to any one the relationship; and Cosmo, 
much as he scorned and detested the reps iion of 
his son, knew that the oath would be held sacred 
by the brigand. 

Yet, as the reader has already learned, the secrof 
was now known to Borrelli, Manfredi, Galpa, and 
Lord Alfrasco. 

But of this Cosmo and Donna Castelletta and 
their son knew nothing. 

It is well to explain at this point how Borrelli dis- 
covered a secret which had never been told by the 
lips of Sicardo. Borrelli, from his youth, had been 
a Neapolitan thief. In his manhood he became a 
follower of Lord Alfrasco, but still a thief, and a 
secret agent of the brigand near Naples. 

About two years before the date of this story he 
robbed and dangerously wounded a Jew of Naples. 
The crime forced him to fly to Sicily. There he 
joined the band of Sicardo. After nearly two years 
of this life—which was too full of peril to please 
him—he learned that Lord Alfrasco would obtain 
his pardon from the grand constable if he would 
desert Sicardo’s band and return to the service of 
the count. 

He gladly deserted, and, well disguised, made his 
way to Naples. But on his journey he tarried for 
one night ai the cottage of Cosmo, 

He slept on the floor of the cottage kitchen, for 
he was afraid to sleep in a bed lest. he might sleep 
too profoundly to be easily aroused if any enemy 
were at his heels ; and he dreaded that Sicardo had 
sent some one ip pursuit to slay him, 

The forester overheard him talking in his sleep, 
and discovered that his unwelcome guest was a de- 
serter from the band of Sicardo. 

Cosmo awoke him, and, warning him that he knew 
him to be a brigand, inquired much after Sicardo. 

The deserter, eager to establish a kind of inno- 
cence for himself, made the hair of the old man 
stand on end with horror as he told hideous fglse- 
hoods against Sicardo. 

Donna Castelletta, hearing these atrocious state- 
ments, and, like Cosmo, fearing all was true, 
fainted from,shame, grief and horror. 

Cosmo bore her quickly to. her bed in the adjoin- 
ing room and closed the door. 

Borrelli had the ears of a lynx. He heard dis- 
tinctly the first. words uttered by the mother as-she 
regained her. consciousness—~these : 

“Oh, my husband! to hear these things of our 
only son—-~” , 

“Silence !” said the deep and warning voice of the 
father. 

And Borrelli heard no more. 

But he had heard enough, and neithor the father 
nor the mother suspected that he had heard a 
word. 

Cosmo himself had not distinguished clearly these 
few words which had put their secret at the dis- 
posal of a rascally robber; for at the moment of 
their utterance a roar like that of approaching 
brain-stroke was in his ears. 

Perhaps had not his beloved wife swooned the 
old man himself might have.been smitten to insen- 
sibility by the emotions of his grief-stricken soul ag 
he heard the hideous falsehoods told of his son by 
Borrelli. 

Donna Castelletta knew not that she had uttered 
those words abovea whisper of grief and shame, nor 
what she had said, 

Vittoria, awake in another room, did not hear 
them, for there were two elosed doors between her 
and her mother when they were spoken. But Vit- 
toria had heard, and with icy horror, the terrible 
stories told by Borrelli of Sieardo. 

Therefore the words ‘‘ Oh, my husband! to hear 
those things of our only son!’ were unheard by all 
save Borrelli—for the unhappy mother knew not 
what she said. Borrelli held the discovery in his 
brain, as he thought it might be of use to him in the 
fature. f 

He resumed his journey the following day, and in 
time arrived in Naples, was arrested, tried and sen; 
tenced. But the influence of Lord Alfrasco saved 
him, though the count was at Zapponetto. 

On being set at liberty Borrelli had hurried to ree 
turn to the count’s service at Zapponetto, arriving 
in time to be one of the party with which the count 
intended to abduct Vittoria, though, as has been 
seen, the count did not see fit to inform him of the 
design until they: were at the fountain, — 

There was one sentiment which the brigand pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree—-fear of Sicardo’s yen- 
geanee for desertion. This fear had continued to 
increase in Borrelli’s heart from the moment he 
learned what part he was to play at the fountalP 
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To aid in the seizure or disgrace of the daughter 
of Cosmo was to commit a terrible outrage upon 
the sister of Sicardo. ‘To refuse to aid in the matter 
was to brave the wrath of the count, and Borrelli 
feared the count scarcely less than he did the bri- 
gand chief. 

Borrelli therefore hoped to turn the count from 
his design upon Vittoria when he said to him: 

“My lord, she is the sister of Sieardo!” 

Had the count been checked by this statement 
Borrelli would have had something to plead for 
mercy for himself were he ever to fall into the hands 
of Sicardo. 

As the reader knows, the reckless count scouted 
the thought of relinquishing his evil purpose. 

So when Borrelii was crouching in the hollow 
awaiting the coming of Vittoria he was also thinking 
of some means by which he could aid the maiden to es- 
cape after she should be captured—and only because 
he dreaded with a mighty fear the future vengeance 
of Sicardo. 

From the same motive also he protected Cosmo 
from the rage of Manfredi—intending to speak of 
that deed if ever he fell into the dreaded grasp of 
the brigand—and at the same time to gain the good- 
will of the prince, who, it will be remembered, had 
commanded that the old man should not be hurt. 

After that, and before the sudden appearance of 
Sicardo and his band, Borrelli had congratulated 
himself upon the turn affairs had taken, and deter- 
mined to keep secret the fact that Cosmo was the 
father of Sicardo, since the count so desired. 

“If ever Sicardo hears of this affair,” thought 
the wary Borrelli, “he will hear that but for me his 
father would have been slain by Manfredi.” 

The reader must imagine the horrible terror that 
seized the heart of Borrelli when he heard the voice 
and beheld the flashing eyes of his late chief, and 
saw the faces of that ferocious band whose first law 
was: 

“Death by torture to any of our number who 
shall desert the ‘Swords of Sicardo.’” And the 
** Swords of Sicardo”’ was the title of the band of 
brigands who recognized no chief but Sicardo, 

(To be continued.) 





THE 
HEIRESS OF CLANRONALD. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

Daisy proseeuted her fruitless search until the 
darkness of night compelled her to desist, then she 
turned her steps in the direction of the ghastly 
western wing of the Manor. 

The beech and oak boughs rustled in the night 
winds, and down amid the bracken brakes a night 
bird was croaking dismally. 

A sudden horror fell upon the girl’s brave heart— 
not a horror of ghostly apparitions but of some aw- 
ful event that seemed to wing its sombre flight 
above her. 

She stood still, her cheeks ashen, her eyes dis- 
tended, her hands pressed hard against her throb- 
bing heart, listening in an agony of dread. And 
above the whisper of the winds, above the roll of 
wheels and the sweet sounds of the music that was 
just beginning in the park, broke an awful, awful 
ory. 

“* Murder! murder!” 

It was a cry fraught with the last frantic agony of 
human fear and pain. It came again, chilling the 
blood in the poor girl’s veins. 

But, impelled by an impulse stronger than her 
own weak will, she followed in the direction whence 
it proceeded, till she heard the terrible cry dieaway 
in gurgling, inarticulate murmurs. 

On, and on, she flew, blindly, half unconscious of 
what she did. 

A flying figure darted past her, crashing through 
the underbrush with winged feet, but she took no 
notice. 

On she went till she reached the spot, a hawthorn 
hedge on the very verge of the park. 

Two figures met her eager eyes—one prostrate, 
bleeding, dying, the other standing over him with a 
knife in his right hand. 

And with a cry of horror she recognized this one, 
this murderer standing over the bleeding form of 
~ Earl] of Shaftonsbury, as her own brother, Icha- 

od! 

For one breath of time she stood quite still, her 
wide, black eyes fixed on the dreadful scene, and 
then her cry of agony startled all the silent night 
into a tremour: 

“Oh, Ichabod, what have you done ?” 

He looked up quickly. 

She could just see his face in the dim light of the 
setting moon. It was awfully white, and his hands 
shook as they held the knife. 

**He’s dead,” he said, speaking in a wandering 
kind of way, as if the shock had half dazed him ; 
“that was his last gasp. Poor fellow! I pulled 


sorry, I’m sorry. I hated him while he lived, but 
I’m sorry he’s dead.’ 
Daisy felt as if she were going mad. 


me the truth—did you murder this man ?” 


surely know I didn’t murder him! I was crossing 
agony—and when I reached him he was down, with 
wouldn’t save him. Poor fellow! What an ugly 
giddy !”’ 


and shuddering. Daisy caught him by the arm. 

“ What are you talking about? Do you know 
who did this >—who murdered Lord Shaftonsbury ?” 
“Yes, I know; I saw him when I came up.” d 
“ Saw whom ?” 


swift gleam lighting his eyes, as if some sudden 
thought had struck him. 

** Hist !” he murmured, under his breath. ‘‘ Does 
she love him, I wonder? It might kili herif I accuse 
him ; and what would May say? No, no, I can’t 
betray him. After all, it may be nothiug more than 
a suspicion.” 

Daisy felt her strength failing and her limbs giving 
way as she heard his incoherent murmuring, and 
came to the conclusion that he had lost his mind, 
and in his insanity perhaps had really committed 
the awful deed. 

* Oh, Ichabod!” she cried, piteously, still clinging 
to his arm, and striving to drag him away from the 
heart-rending sight, “‘ are you in your senses? Do 
you know me, Ichabod? What makes yuu look so 
strange ?” 

He smiled and turned his large, clear eyes full 
upon her. 

‘To be sure I know you,” he replied. “I’m not 
crazed, but this awful sight makes me ill. Come 
away—quick, quick! I want some one else to find 
him, and we’ll never tell what we know—that’ll be 
the best way—come !”* 

He seized her hand, and was hurrying away as 
fast as his poor feet would carry him, when they 
came almost face to face with young Squire Ren- 
shawe and Doctor Wurt, the old Ryhope surgeon. 
“Don’t stir !”” whispered Daisy, hoarsely ; *‘ don’t 
look frightened !—you’ll be suspected if you do.” 

A startled look came to Ichabod’s face; he had 
not thought of being suspected before; it would be 
an awful thing to be accused of murder. The 
thought blanched his cheeks and made him tremble 
where he stood. 

Daisy held his arm with the grip of a vice, 

The two men came up rapidly, conversing in low 
tones, right up to the spot where the murdered earl 
lay, with the knife beside him. 

Mr. Renshawe saw him first. 

“ Great Heaven !’’ he cried. ‘‘ Look there, doctor!” 

The old man looked, and an expression of horror 
overspread his face. In the next breath he caught 
sight of Ichabod, and the little incident of that 
Christmas morning flashed like lightning through 
his mind. Striding te his side, he caught him by 
the arm. 

“ Boy,” he questioned, savagely, jerking him 
round in order to see his face, “ are you a mur- 
derer ?”” 

Ichabod did not speak, and the face he turned to- 
ward the doctor was ghastly white; but his clear, 
soft eyes spoke for him. 

The old man let go his arm. 

* No,” he said, * you are innocent ; “ but what are 
you doing here—you and Daisy? What does it 
mean ?”” 

* I heard him cry,” he replied, simply. ‘ I was on 
my way to the Manor. It was an awful cry. I 
dropped my violin and ran ; but when I reached him 
he was down and the knife was in his breast. I 
pulled it out in hope to save his life. What an ugly 
hole it made! Is he quite dead, think you, doctor? 
Can’t you do something for him ?” 

The doctor bent down an instant over the still 
face looking up to the glimmering stars. 

**No,” he replied, ‘he’s past help. Who mur- 
dered him? Did you see any person at all, Ichabod ?” 

Ichabod averted his face and did not answer. The 
doctor and Mr. Renshawe regarded him curiously, 

‘** Ichabod Doon,” said the old man, solemnly, * do 
you know that you will be charged with this mur- 
der ?”’ 

A quick tremor shook him, still he did not speak. 

* You will be charged with it,” the surgeon went 
on, “and it’ll go hard with you too. You had better 
speak out all you know. Who did this deed ?” 

“*T don’t know.” 

“ But you suspect ? Who was it you saw ?” 

No answer. 


hole it is!| How could he do it? Oh, it makes me | course of 
gone Ichabod Doon was under arrest and confined 


He dropped the weapon and turned away, white | in the Ryhope prison to await his trial. 


** No, sir; the earl was murdered, and noone here 


but—but——”” 


She paused, her great eyes dilating with fear lest 


“Oh, Ichabod!” she cried, in an agony of tortur- | she should implicate the brother dearer to her than 
ing doubt, “ for Heaven’s sake, speak to me—tell | her own life. 


** Never mind, don’t speak if you @o not wish,” 


“JT?” he said, with a half-childish laugh, turning | said the young squire, with emotion. ‘* Heaven will 
his clear brown eyes upon her, wide with wondering | make it all right, and, come what may, I will stand 
surprise at the question. ‘*‘ Why, no, Daisy ; you} your friend.” 


**You’ll be forced to bear witness against them,” 


the park and heard his ery—such a cry of pain and | put in the doctor, ourtly. 


Aud his words were true. Half an hour later all 


the knife in his breast. I pulled it out, but it | Ryhope was in a flutter, and the grounds about the 
Manor were crowded with a surging, excited con- 


ple.. And before the autumn night was 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
A swEeET and solemn peal of bells from all the 


steeples in green-hilled Durham, and a jubilant out- 
burst of melody from every bird that fluttered amid 
He began to speak, and then stopped short, a} the beech and bracken announced the Sabbath— 


with bluer skies and balmier winds and brighter 
sunlight than the plodding week days ever know— 
bringing rest to the poor man, worn with his week] 
toil, and the promise of rest eternal to all mankind. 
In the lowest cell of the black-roofed Ryhope pri- 
son sat Ichabod Doon, gazing with great, wistfui 
eyes through the grated bars at the happy world 
without. 

He was a prisoner, charged with murder. There 
was a solemn expression on his face which showed 
that he felt his disgrace and wrong keenly enough, 
but at the same time a look that was half akin to 
happiness shone in his eyes, a serene, patient con- 
tent, as if through the departed night he had made 
himself fully acquainted with his fate, and deter- 
mined to accept it, let it be what it might. 

For an hour perhaps he sat there, his thin h=ads 
clasped, his eyes bent upon the outdoor sunshine, 
his ear strained to catch the slightest sound. 

And after awhile the heavy door grated on its 
—— and light footsteps rang down the dark cor- 
ridor. 

Daisy entered, but she was alone. 

The poor prisoner’s lips began to quiver. 

“* Daisy,” he whispered, as she clasped and kissed 
him, “‘ have they found her ?” 

His interest in Miss Ryhope’s mysterious dis- 
appearance swallowed up every other fear or emo- 
tion. 

Daisy shook back her heavy hair and wiped the 
streaming tears from her cheeks, 

“ No, Ichabod,” she answered, sadly, sitting down 
beside him on his straw pallet, ‘‘they have not. 
Every possible search has been made, but they can 
find no trace of her. It is very strange.” 

He stared biankly through the rusty bars, his lips 
still white and quivering. 

“Gone!” he said, in a breathless kind of way ; 
“dead, maybe! No, 1 can’t betray him! I must 
bear it for her sake! For her sake,” he repeated, 
slowly, a smile of ineffable sweetness lighting his 
face ; * it is easy enough, for her sake!” 

Daisy was watching him furtively, with a linger- 
ing fear that his reason was impaired. 

“ Oh, Ichabod!” she cried, at last, throwing her 
arms about him, “I wish I eould bear it in your 
stead. Oh, what shall we do if you are convicted 
of this crime?” 

“ Heaven will help us—I am innocent !’’ 

“Yes, you are innocent, but you are keeping 
something from me, Ichabod, something that would 
clear you of this suspicion. Who murdered the 
earl, Ichabod ?” 

*T have said I do not know.” 

* But you suspect ?”’ 

“T shall never utter my suspicions,”’ 

* Not even to save yourself ?”’ 

* Not even to save myself, Daisy.” 

‘* Heaven help us then!” she cried, burying her 
peed on his shoulder and bursting into passionate 
sobbing. 

‘** Heaven will help us, my poor Daisy,” he raplied, 
tenderly. “ I am sorry, because it grieves you so— 
but for myself I don’t mind it—’tis easy to bear— 
easy to bear,”” murmuring under his breath, “for 
her sake! She shall never have cause to say that 
Ib ht ruin on her——”’ 

But he did not finish the sentence, and Daisy took 
her leave more in the dark than ever. 

In the meantime in the great drawing-room at Ry- 
hope Manor lay the body of the murdered earl, 
with that ugly, gaping wound just above his poor, 
silent heart. 

All through the sunny Sabbath day the dreadful 
news was sent flying through the length and breadth 
of England, and every incoming train brought some 
new arrivals—relatives, friends, acquaintances of 
the murdered peer. The Manor nds were 
thronged throughout the live-long day by eager, 
excited people, who came to hear the strange and 





“ Daisy,” said Mr. Renshawe, kindly, “did you see 





out the knife in hopes he’d live, but he’s dead. I’m 


any person?” 


dreadful story. 


The marriage that was so near being completed 
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the evening vious, and the mysterious disap- 
pearance of Miss Ryhope, were mixed up with the 
murder in a way that was yom 4 startling ; and all 
the blame and crime were packed upon Ichabod’s 
slender shoulders, 

The details of the case were clear and cdncise 
enough. Miss Ryhope was gone, and her affianced, 
indeed her wedded husband, one might say, as the 
marriage ceremony had been well nigh finished, was 
murdered. Of course his murderer had some hand 
in Miss ry vale disappearance—all that talk about 
the ghost of the dead and buried baronet was simply 
nonsense. Miss Ryhope had been kidnapped—torn 
from the altar by the man who murdered Lord 
Shaftonsbury. . 

And that man was Ichabod Doon without doubt. 
All Ryhope was cognizant of his silly passion for 
Miss Ryhope ; he had loved her for years, and had 
attacked the earl once or twice before in his insane 
jealousy. At the time of the murder he was held 
under bonds for threatening the earl’s life. 

Of course he was guilty. Did not his sister by her 
own confession find him over the murdered man 
with the knife in his hand? And Squire Renshawe 
and Doctor Wurt saw the same thing. 

If there was a shadow of a doubt left Sir Eustace 
Ryhope’s testimony dissipated it. 

Returning from Bathurst, while riding through 
the grounds he heard voices in an altercation. 
As he neared them, impelled by curiosity, he leaned 
from his saddle, and peered through the foliage in 
the direction whence the voices proceeded. He saw 
the Earl of Shaftonsbury and Ichabod Doon standing 
together, engaged in an angry discussion. He 
thought nothing of it, however, as the two were 
known to be at enmity, and he rode on toward the 
stables, and in ten minutes thereafter he was notified 
of the murder. 

“ But I'll doall I can to clear him for your sake, 
Daisy,” he said, speaking to the poor girl after her 
brother was committed. ‘‘ He shall have the best 
counsel that money can procure.” 

“But do you believe him guilty?” she asked, 
lifting her clear eyes to his face. 

‘ i’ paled visibly, and his countenance faltered and 
e 

** Heaven knows,” he replied, a hoarse tremour in 

his voice; ‘it isn’t for me tosay. He might have 

done it, Daisy, and yet not intended it. You know 

that might have been ?”’ 

“No, I don’t know it,” she replied, her dusky eyes 
flashing lightning. ‘‘I know he is innocent—his 
hands are clear of Lord Shaftonsbury’s blood. They 
may accuse him and condemn him, but the right 
man will be found eventually. He will make it clear, 
Sir Eustace.” 

_ He fairly gasped for breath, his face ashy, his lips 


1d, 

“Don’t,” he faltered; “don’t look at me so, 
Daisy. I’m not to blame, am I ?”’ 

Something in his craven face struck the girl like 
aflash. She turned from him with shuddering dis- 


gust. 

“That is best known to yourself,” she replied, 
meaningly, as she walked away. 

He followed her and laid his hand on her arm. 

“Don’t treat me so cruelly, Daisy,” he entreated. 
“T want to be your friend, Ichabod’s friend. You’ll 
let me help you in your trouble ?” 

Some feeling in Daisy’s heart that she could not 
understand, a kind of subtle instinct beyond her 
comprehension, warned her to throw back and refuse 
this proffered help. But what would Ichabod do? 
He must be defended at his coming trial ; and this 
rich baronet, who was her betrothed husband, who 
had a better right to help her ? She must accept his 
offer. Yet, as she turned to do so, that same white, 
craven look on his face made her shudder, and she 
rushed from his presence without a word. 

He watched her out of sight, with a lurid glitter 
in his eyes. 

“She must be mine now,” he muttered, under his 
breath ; ‘‘ my wife—her interest must be my interest, 
whether she wills it or not.’’ 

He turned on his heel, and strode straight to his 
mother’s boudoir. She was reclining on a Turkish 
couch, in a very tasteful négligé, awaiting the 
coming of Lord Raeburn, who was to make her a 
call that morning, and her handsome eyes betrayed 
some little surprise as her son entered. 

* Well, Eustace,” she bioed peng | a chair out in 
a of her, with her slippered foot, “* be seated, my 
son!’ . 

He obeyed, sitting for a few moments in sullen si- 
lence, then he looked up. 

“ Mother,” he said, abruptly, *‘ I want money.’’ 

She started slightly, and raised her eyebrows in 
well-bred surprise. 

“ Motey ? I thought your revenues were exhaust- 
less, Eustace,” she hwo 
_ He scowled at her fiercely from under his lower- 
ing brows. 

“The Ryhope income is pretty fair,” he re- 
sponded ; “ nevertheless, I want money, and must 
have it—a large sum—and I do not care to make a 





How much of 


stir about raising money just now. 
have ?” 


your private income can you let me 

“What do you want with it?” 

** No matter—how much can you let me have ?” 

** None, unless I know what you want it for.’’ 

“Well, to defend Ichabod Doon at his coming 
trial, for one thing.” 

** Eustace, you are mad.” 

= on — ag so, but will you give me the money ?” 

o! 

The purple veins swelled out on his temples, and 
his eyes began to blaze with that peculiar greenish 
a they always wore when he was unusually ex- 
cited. 

His mother’s white fingers fluttered nervelessly 
as they lay on her lap, but she kept her blue eyes on 
his face in a steadfast gaze—a dangerous, desperate 
face it was. 

“ Well,” he said, slowly, in a hoarse voice, “ if 
you refuse the money I shall manage to get it, and 
in @ way you won’t like perhaps.” 

* Eustace,” said Lady Ryhope, “take my advice 
for once in your life—let these people go, drop your 
hold on them, and let the law take its course, "Tis 
the best thing you can do. I will send that girl, 
Daisy, away, and we’ll wash our hands of the whole 
set.” 

He leaped to his feet and confronted her in fury. 

“Send her away at your peril!” he cried. ‘“ Be- 
fore the month ends she will be my wife, and mis- 
tress of Ryhope Manor—do you hear ?” 

: rg grew so white that her very lips were blue and 
rigid. 

“ Eustace,” she replied, with a significant smile 
in her mocking eyes, “‘ it will be well not to mani- 
fect an over amount of interest in this case. If you 
do not manage your cards with skill you may pos- 
sibly betray something that you are desirous to 
conceal,” 

He started, and grew white to the lips, and his 
knees shook under him. But after an instant he 
rallied, and turned upon her with a face equally 
significant. 

“There are other secrets than mine that might 
be brought to light,’”’ he said, speaking with slow 
and taunting meaning, “fully as dark too as any 

ou hint at. We areeven on that score. Let us be 
riends, not enemies.” 

He held out his hand as he spoke. 

She hesitated a moment, shutting her teeth hard 
to keep down her wrath, and then she laid her own 
within it. She dared not risk his anger—she feared 
her son almost as much as she loved him. 

“ The girl will remain ?’’ he questioned. 

© But you will promise not to marry her ?”’ 

“No, I’ll promise nothing. And the money? I 
want five thousand pounds by to-morrow night.” 

* Eustace !”’ 

“T tell you I must have it—’twill save me from 
ruin, disgrace. You must raise it somehow. You 
can sell diamonds, and resort to various ways that 
are closed tome. Don’t forget now.” 

He strode out and down the broad staircase. She 
listened to the last sound of his step, then clasped 
her jewelled hands in an agony of irresolution. 

** He holds my secret,”’ she soliloquized, “and I 
hold his, which makes a balance of power. Well, 
he must have the money,I suppose. I would sell 
some jewels if I could manage it secretly. I don’t 
like to break in on my private income. If Lord 
Raeburn—” she paused, a swift blush colouring her 
white cheek. ‘‘Ah, well, [ must manage it some- 
how. No poor mortal was ever so badgered as I 
am! IthoughtI had May all snug and safe; and 
in the hour that made her a countess that awful— 
Heavens! what can it all mean? Where has she 
disappeared so mysteriously? It makes me shud- 
der to think of it! And now it will be just like 
Eustace to marry that girl. She’s bewitched him. 
The duchess was right—I was mad ever to suffer 
her to enter my house. I wish she were snug in 
jail with her brother. I cannot regret the poor old 
earl’s death, since it has caged him! And Eustace’s 
secret is safe now. If only the marriage could have 
taken place, so that May would have inherited his 
estates! I won’t fret over it, however. I only hope 
the girl has gone for good—she was so like her 
father.” 

A hard, repellant look filled her eyes, but she 
shuddered and glanced over her shoulder like one 
in mortal dread. 

“TI wonder if I couldn’t manage some way to dis- 

of that girl, Daisy?” she continued, leanin 
back amid her cushions, and sniffing at her jewelle 
salts-bottle. “‘I mustdo something. Eustace must 
not be left to marry her. If I don’t bestir myself 
she’ll oust me out of the Manor before I know it. I 
have sufficient cause to hate her and her dark 
beauty. What shall it be? What plan shall I fall 
upon? I have never failed; surely my good angel 
won’t desert me now in this my direst extremity !’’ 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
A CRIMINAL trial was something new ia Ryhope. 
Not for centuries had anything so startling as the 





murder of an earl taken place in that quiet neigh- 
bourhood, hence the excitement was intense. 

All through Ichabod’s imprisonment crowds of 
visitors, possessed of that morbid curiosity which 
such occurrences seem to awaken, flocked in from 
different counties to look upon the poor boy branded 
with the terrible crime of murder. 

On the morning of the trial, a crisp, sunny morn- 
ing in November, all the lanes leading frqm the out- 
country into Ryhope, every street and by-path, tho 
common around the court-house, the gloomy prison- 
yard, even the private porches and the roofs of tho 
village houses, were literally jammed with eager 
spectators. 

The “Ryhope Arms”’ was filled with illustrious 
guests, lords and baronets from London. 

*T ha’ lived in Ryhope two-score year come next 
May Day,” said Dame Trout, the portly landlady of 
the above-mentioned establishment, ‘‘an’ 1’m free 
to say my eyes has never seen the like o’ this— 
which it was a pair o’ lords and an Ingy colonel, be- 
sides no end to lawyers an’ doctors which we’ve had 
to victual an’ bed since this thing begun—an’ they 
as free wi’ their shillins as poor folks be wi’ pennies. 
It be a drefful thing, an’ I can’t sleep o’ nights a 
thinkin’ o’ that cretur in jail ; but, as I telled Trout 
this mornin’, it be a ill wind as blows no one any 
good, an’ the good’s blowed to us this time, as sure 
as my name’s Nancy Trout.” 

Belief in Ichabod’s guilt was almost universal. 
How could he be otherwise thau guilty detected as 
he was standing over the body of the murdered earl 
with the knife in his hand? The popular mind 
could not bring itself to conceive anything else, and 
the boy’s guilt wasa theme of gossip throughout 
the length and breadth of England ; every soul from 
the Lord Lieutenant himself to the ragged sanscul- 
lottes around the prison believing in his crime. And 
the fact that he was guilty, that he, a poor, deformed 
shoemaker, had dared to love the daughter of a 
peer, and had murdered an earl who was to be her 
husband, raised the poor lad to the level of a hero. 
They counted on seeing quite a dangerous and des- 
perate kind of person in the prisoner's box that morn- 
ing—a person who had horns and hoofs, not a few 
believed. 

The strange story of Miss Ryhope’s ill-starred 
marriage and mysterious disappearance had got well 
afloat, and the tenantry along the Wear had given 
the tale their own version. It was all of Ichabod’s 


doing. 

“ As they do say,” said Dame Trout, her stout 
arms akimbo, her Saxon eyes wide with supersti- 
tious awe, ‘‘they do say as he has dealins wi’ the 
old un, an’ it was all his work which have sperrited 
that poor, pretty young thing away. Tulip, my 
lady’s attendant, telled me wi’ her own tongue as 
the ghost o’ Sir Roger Ryhope hisself appeared and 
caught up the pretty bride jest as the weddin’ ring 
was a slippin’ on her finger. It makes my hair rise 
to think on it, and never a wink o’ sound sleep do I 
get o’ nights. And Dame True, as keeps the ‘ Light 
House,’ you know, she says, and a truthfuller 
woman never wagged a tongue, she says, and that 
blessed night o’ the weddin’ and the murder, as the 
light burnt blue in the tower, an’ there was an aw- 
ful shine upon the river, an’ she see somethin’ like a 
man a walkin’ on the water, which she believes was 
Sir Roger’s ghost. And Ryhope was such a quiet 
place, and now, as I telled Trout, it’s not safe for the 
best of us. An’ all that poor, crippled creatur’s 
work. It’ll be a mercy if he don’t brew a storm wi” 
his horrible works and maybe make his escape before 
they make safe o’ him, and a drefful thing that 
would be, asI telled Trout, a drefful thing for us all. 
Not as I bean’t sorry enough for his sister, wi’ her 
pretty face and great shining eyes—it’s a thousand 
pities for her, which in course she ain’t to blame.” 

The excited populace that seethed and surged 
through all the Durham lanes that bright Novem- 
ber morning expected to see a.very dangerous and 
desperate man before the Ryhope bar, and conse- 
quently were most signally disappointed when Icha- 
bod, with his slight, boyish figure, and fair, girlish 
face, walked up and took his place in the dock. 

There was a general murmur of surprise and satis- 
faction. Was that the man—the murderer? Any 
other man in the court looked more like it than he. 
But the public had made up its mind that he was 
guilty, and the same public saw no plausible reason 
for changing it. Yes, he was the man, for after all 
there was something peculiar in his face, especially 
about his eyes. 

Happily unconscious of their feelings in regard to 
him, and also of their cruel, curious gaze, Ichabod 
passed up and took his place in the dock. There 
was no hesitation in the movement of his poor, de- 
formed feet, no drooping or faltering about his 
boyish figure, no tremour or embarrassment in his 
face. On the contrary, it wore a strange, shining 
lock that did not seem to belong to earth ; the brow 
was like marble, while the hollow cheeks and sweet, 
girlish lips glowed with a vivid bloom, a hectic 
bloom, alas! and the great, wistful, brown eyes 
were as clear and serene as the unruffled bosom of a 
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summer lake. If he had ever had his human frail” 
ties and weaknesses they had all dropped off that 
morning, leaving his soul free, redeemed, purified, to 
shine out through his poor, frail body. 

After the usual preliminaries the trial began, and 
the question was put : 

** Guilty or not guilty ?” 

The boy looked out at the-patch of bine oy, 
dimly visible through the window, as he re 
this question with a solemn, far-off look in his eyes, 
as if his Creator, and ,not the county clerk, had 
asked it. 

There was an uneasy rustle all over the crowded 
court, as the clear, unhesitating “‘ Not guilty ” came 
in response. Kven the Ryhope villagers, set and 
stubborn in their belief, experienced a momentary 
doubt. 

There were three lawyers for the defence, all 
famous London men ; only two for the prosecution 
—the attorney and a small, wiry, dark-faced indivi- 
dual whom nobody knew. 

First of all Sir Eustace Ryhope, was called, and 
went through what he had to say ina glib and tapid 
mauner, that gave one an impression of its having 
been learned by heart, The only visible emotion he 
betrayed was when he came to that part of his 
évidence where he testified to having seen the earl 
and Ichabod Doon in angry discussion. Something 
seemed to choke him for an instant, and he made an 
involuntary clutch at his collar, as if to tear it open. 

The next witness called was Doctor ;Wurt. He 
and Squire Renshawe were the main witnesses in the 
ease; both men whoso veracity was known and 
trusted throughout the county. The lawyers looked 
up alertly, and poor Daisy turned her sad ‘face 
toward the old man witha look of piteous appeal. 

Would he-be good enough, the attorney asked, 
blandly, to state to the court what he knew of the 
ease in question? 

Yes! Walking through ‘the Park, in company 
with Mr, Renshawe, on the evening of Miss Ry- 
hope’s disappearance, he came upon the body of 
Lord Shaftonsbury, lying on the ground, and bieed- 
ing freely from a wound just above the heart. 

“Were any other persons present except himself 
and Mr. Renshawe ?” 

“ Yes, Ichabod Doon and his sister.” 

Daisy dropped back as the old doctor uttered 
these two names, concealing her hopeless face be- 
neath her veil, but Ichabod looked on calmly, with- 
out a single tremour, 

“Did the prisoner say anything about having 
pulled a knife from the wound ?” 

Yes, something of that kind; he could not be 
wholly certain about it; but the purport ‘was that 
the prisoner heard an awful cryas he was approach- 
ing the Manor, and, rtishing to the spot, found the 
earl gasping on the ground, with the knife in his 
breast, just as the cowardly murderer had left him, 
he added, in his hurry to make good his eseape. 

With the concluding words he flashed a keen and 
significant glance towards Sir Eustace, who stood 
hot far off, breathlessly absorbed in the evidence. 

The young baronet moved uneasily beneath the 
meaning glance, and for the'first tine bis face paled, 
blanching to such an unearthly pallor that every 
one in range of him must have noticed it. 

Daisy, who had looked up again, bert her great, 
wondering eyes upon him ; a sudden tremour shook 
her from head to foot, and she leaned back in her 
seat, paralyzed by the horrible conviction ‘that had 
flashed unbidden through her mind. 

Squire Renshawe followed the doctor, and merely 
éorroborated his evidence, his kind face full of the 
unutterable pain it cost him to do so. 

Then Daisy herself was called. 

Daisy took her place, and stooa fronting the 
bonch, with a face from which every trace of 
bloom and brightness seemed to hive flown for 
ever, 

Sir Eustace made a movement to approach her 
where she stood, with the intention of supportin 
her in her trying-ordeal, but she waved him off with 
Fy gesture of unutterable horror and loathing. 

The attorney put his questions in a skilful ‘man- 

ner ; but he had his pains for nothing. 
_ Her answers were utterly incoherent and -mean- 
ingless ; no amount of tact could bring ‘her to the 
point, She admitted that she saw the murdered 
earl, but she knew nothing of the murderer. Was 
not the pfisoner on the spot when she reached it ? 
Did not she see him with the knife in his haud ? 

She did not know ; it was all like a dream to ‘her. 
But the lawyer pressed her close, and then she 
tarned, like a lovely wild creature at bay, her checks 
crimson, her eyes flashing. 

“TI won't!” she broke out, passionately I 
won’t swear my brother's life away! You may im- 
prison, torture me, but I won't do it—because he’s 
innocent.” 

fhe attorney hesitated ; but his assistant, the 
sinister-looking stranger before alluded to, arose for 
tho first time. 

Ichabod arose in the dock at the same instant, 
and held up his slender right hand. 








“Let me speak,” he said, with an imperial calm 
in bis clear, young eyes ; “ don’t force her to testify 
against me—it hurts her so—poor Daisy. Let her 
sit down and hear me. I was there when she came, 
standing over the body of the murdered earl, with 
the knife in my hand. I pulled it ont of his breast 
when I reached him, hoping to save his life, but it 
was not my hand that murdered him—Heaven 
knows !”” 

There was a sudden startle all over the court, 
like the effect of an electric shock. The lawyers 
looked puzzled and the judge on the bench rubbed 
his bald head and stared at the prisoner inamaze- 
ment. 

Very few of those stolid-men could get at the pri- 
soner’s meaning. 

Old Doctor Wurt bowed his head and drew his 
hand across his keen gray eyes; and Mr. Renshawe 
crossed the court noiseléssly ‘and ‘planted his tall 
figure at poor Daisy's side. 

After what Ichabod had-said' the attorney seemed 
inclined to let the matter rest, *so'far as the poor, 
agonized sister was concerned, but his assistant re- 
mained at the bar and begged permission to ask her 
afew questions. 

She confronted the court again, all the old wilful 
fire of her childhood blazing in her eyes. 

Could she call to mind any éxpression or action 
on the part of the prisoner which seemed to indicate 
= he had hostile feelings against the murdered 
earl? 

Daisy’s ‘‘No” was half contemptuous as she 
hurled it back in answer, 

Was she sure? Shewas. He thought she must 
be mistaken, begging her pardon, for, if he had been 
rightly informed, it was on Christmas morning of 
the past year that the prisoner, Ichabod Doon, in 
his own house drew a dangerous knife upon Lord 
Shaftonsbury, threatening, and even making an at- 
tempt to murder him. 

And again, only a short time since, he had ‘re- 
newed his murderous threats, and had been put 
under bonds by the court for his good behaviour. 
evens § she call either of these occurrences to 
mind 

Foor Daisy, who had never dreamed of this half- 
forgotten affair, dropped her eyes in painful embarc- 
rassment, and then her glance, full of piteous in- 
quiry, turned from one to another of the faces of the 
two persons who, besides herself, had witnessed 
these fatal scenes. 

Thése two persons were Sir Eustace Ryhope and 
Doctor Wurt. ‘Which one had ‘been cruel enough 
to put this harmless affair into the hinds of a merci- 
less court to be magnified into a crime ? 

Her eyes asked the question, and the two faces 
answered it—at least, the docter’s did; the young 
baronet’s only grew a shade more ghastly. : 

But the lawyer was waiting for her answer. She 
niust giveit. Did she remembér the occurrence of 
Christmas Day? Yes—no—nothing definite—and 
without waiting for permission she left the ‘box, 
with a look ‘in ‘her eyes that showed that farther 
questioning would bs of no avail. 

But there were dther witiesses, and they were at 
once put before the jurors. 

Doctor Wurt and Sir Eustace were eye-witnesses 
to the prisoner’s former attempt to murder the earl ; 
and all the old doctor’s tact failed to conceal the 
faét that Ichabod had actually raised his knife 
against the earl, and in anger. 

It was a strong point against him, stronger than 
any yet brought forth, and it wrought an instauta- 
neous change in the minds of the jurors. They had 
begun to entertain a shadowy doubt of the your 
nian’s guilt, and were willing'to be convinced of his 
innocence; but, hearing this, they veéred back to 
their old belief in his absolute guilt, more especially 
when they had heard the young baronet’s testiniony, 
a clear and trutliful testimony, but cunningly tld, 
so as to impress the minds of all who hedrd it in a 
wonderful matiner. 

The dark-faced lawyer ‘took his seat with sup- 
pressed exultation. He had not coutited on such a 
signal triumph. 

The senior counsel for the défénce followed him 
in a most powerful appeal in the yourg lad’s be- 
half, but it seemed to have little effect dn the 


jury. 
The strange lawyer had ‘the right of making the 
closing speech, and he made the most.of it, 
When the day closed, and the court adjourned, 
every one felt that the prisonér’s doom was sealed. 
(To be continued.) 








A MINIATURE model of the famous statue of Fre- 
derick the Great is at’present being cast, by order of 
the German Orown Prinee, at Herr Gladenbech’s 
foundry, at Berlin. It is intended as a present to the 
Crown Prince of Italy. The cost of the diminutive 
statue will amount to 10,000 thalers. 

Tue Lare Sir Henry HoLuann.-=The death of 
Sir Henry Holland leaves England with only one of 











the old worthies who rallied round Fox and exchanged 
wit with Sheridan. Earl Russell is the sole surviver 
of the brilliant gatherings of Holland House in its 
best days. If he has prepared an autobiography, or 
left material for one, it must be by far the most in. 
teresting book of the kind that has been published 
this century. Sir Henry Holland gave a book of 
“Recollections” to the world some time ago, but 
being of an essentially secretive turn of mind he 
scarcely touched the vast and interesting‘field of anec- 
oie ich we should have expected in a work of the 

D 

Towacco-Potsowinc.—A fatal case of poisoning by 
tobacco is reported in the Naval Medical Report just 
issued. It oceurred in the person of a boy of ‘the 
“Implacable.” He had been frequently punished for 
chewing tobacco, and had often presented hiniself at 
the sick bay complaining of debility, giddiness, and 
faintness, which were traced to the poisonous in- 
fluence of tobaeco. On two occasions he had 
swallowed pieces of tobacco to prevent detection. On 
the night of his death he went to his hammock, telling 
his messmates that he felt sick, About ten minutes 
afterwards the occupant of the next hammock to his 
heard him breathing stertorously, and immediately 
tried toawake him. Finding ‘he covild. not, he ‘Was 
conveyed to the sick bay, ‘and at once ‘seen by a 
metlical officer, who found-him moribund. The pupils 
were insensible to the influence'of light; and the 
pulse, which was'scarcely perdeptible, in three min- 
utes ceased to béat, “On post-mortem exaniination of 
the’ body two sniall pieces of tébacco were found in 
the stomach. 

An Ascrenr OustoM.—In accordance ‘with a 
very ancient custom in connection with the 
Shrievalty of London and Middlesex, and one which 
is always observed on the eve of the festival of All 
Saints, Mr. Henry de Jersey (the Secondary of the 
City of London), Mr. Nelson (the City Solicitor), 
and one of the Under-Sheriffs, attended before the 
Queen's Remembrancer, filed and recorded, inanswer 
to a royal warrant, the aesounts ‘of the sheriffs for 
the past year. After this a proclamation in these 
words was made:—‘ Tenants and occupiers of a 
piece of waste ground called ‘The Moors,’ in ‘the 
county of Salop, come forth abd do your service.” 
The City Solicitor upon that stepped forward, and 
cut one faggot with a hatchet, and another with a 
billhook, ‘Lhe usher then proclaimed :—“ Tho 
tenants and occupiers of @ certain tevement called 
‘The Forge,’ in the parish of St.’ Clement Danes, in 
the coutity of Middleséx, come forth and do your 
service.” In reply, the City Solicitor ‘again pré- 
sented himself aud counted six horse-*shoes and 
sixty-one nails. The ‘Quéen’s Remenibrancer said 
‘‘Good number,” and the ceremony, which had 
lasted but*a few minutes, ended. 

ArrorNeys’ CLERKS at ‘Potice Courts.—Mr. 
D’Eyncourt aud Mr, Mansfield, the Marylebone magis- 
trates, have justly decided that, “in the interest of the 
public, as well as for other reasons, it would not be 
desirable in future for attorneys’ clérks, either articled 
or managing, to be lieard.” Hénceforth, at the Mary- 
lebone police-court, “no other than a duly qualified 
attorney will be heard.’ Mr. Mansfield, wio made 
the announcement, eaid the privilege of clerks bei 
heard had lately been grossly abused, aud he insta 
a case of a clerk who, each time he appeared before 
him, brought a letter from a different attorney. No 
doubt this decision will be inconvenient tosome meni- 
bers of the profession who have not abused the privi- 
lege; but in the interests of the profession they will, 
we doubt not, cheerfully submit to the inconvenience, 
Very likely an experienced clerk can, in mauy cases, 
efficiently represent his principal in ‘a:police court; 
but for the protection of the public no one should be 
lieatd as an advocate in any court unless he is a 
duly qualified member of the profession. Police 
courts and county courts are infested with loafers, 
who, by pretending that tliey are attorneys’ clerks, 
defraud both the public and the profession. Theonly 
way to -put a stop to ‘this vile system is the rulo 
adopted atthe Marylebone police court. At the county 
courts persons calling themselves accountants, or 
agetits, or collectors, are always oh the alert to play 
the ‘part of representatives of litigants. This the 
judges ought’ not'to allow. If'the plaintiff or the de- 
fendant deenis it prudent not to conduct his own case 
he'should employ a ‘solicitor, There should be no 
exception to the rule that he who appears by attorney 
before a court of law must be represented by a duly 
qualified member ef the profession. 

Tie Monument To Burns in Guascow.—A 
meeting of the Glasgow Burns Monument Com- 
mittee was held ip Glasgow recently, Mr. W. 
Wilson presiding. The seorétary (Mr. Gordon 
Smith) read a draft of the terms of arrangements 
made between the committee and Mr. G. BE. Ewing, 
sculptor, as ‘to the execution of the statue of the 
poet. They commission Mr. Ewing to execute a 
pedestrian statue of Buriis about nine feet high, with 
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edestal and bas-reliefs {n bronze. The price for 
the statue is to be 1,2002, bas-reliefs 5001, and 
pedestal 3001.—ia all 2,000, The whole work will 
be completed within 15 months from the present 
jate. The secretary sid the total amount sub- 
scribed was 1,636, 17s, 4h, edlat¥e 
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WHO %S HB? 
By the Author of “ borg ‘Deine’s Brror,” etc., ete. 


False fugitive, 


bad ordered a compositig ti ' 
der invalid aunt, as ‘ts. Craven. é 


7“ mamma” in 


this way, my lady,” 2 
lady came back to hi 
eyes, eg reas 

wer of a despera 3 
nee you from him ‘Wits disco ve: 
have gone. He will'#@V@rTet'us'go Back 
alive, and if he wanteto%kil you whit 
could he ask for i ; 
Who would think Took for 
would suspect either, or Sit 
any hand in the bubiiéss if you 
dered here? 


the sleeping dradglit 


to Mrs, 
“Drink it and go- y 
she said. * Do’you , 
of fear as you @i to We 
you, or I’ run Wiwa ve you here’ 
sléeping 


‘That threat Wed at 
obtained obediéifée to hier tommand. ‘Mrs. 
s) ut her eyes and covered them With her thin Pittle. 
beid. ‘ i 

in five minutes she was asleep, and Lady Isabel, 
after looking at her thoughtfully for some minutes, 
went and examined the door she had just fastened 
after the maid, and then retired into the next ‘room, 
where her boy was sleeping in his pretty, picturesque 
dress, just as he had threwn ‘bimeelf down, tired with 
the unaccustomed fatigue. 

She stood looking at him with his bright, sweet 
face flushed with elumbey and his soft curls tambling 
over his pure forehead. , 

“Isa pity to wake bim and undress him,” she 
thought; ‘‘and the noise might wake Mrs. Craven 
again. I'll leave him as he is.” 

She lay down beside him without: removing her 
own dress, thinking she would do it after a while. 

She was not sleepy. On the contrary she felt ex- 
tremely wakeful. 

Everybody in the house seemed at Jast to have’ 
gone to sleep but her. She found ‘it impossible to 
close her eyes. Uhe instant she shut them thie ‘lids 
flew up again as if hinged on springs. 

She had closed the door between -her.room and, 
Mrs. Craven's for fear of disturbing her. Therefore, 
when she presently heard some blight sound which 
she would not have noticed at any other time, she 
could not at once decide whether that ‘sound came, 
from the room in which Mrs. Craven was éleeping | 
or from the other side.. It was'such a slight sound 
too; but in tlie ‘excited state of mind which Mrs., 
Craven's wild terrors had indticed she could ‘not 
feel easy wgain til] she knew which room this| 
- from. She had put out the light when-shé lay 

wn. t 

She rose and groped her way toward the ‘commu- 
nicating door. Some ‘trifling obstacle caugit her 
foot, and she nearly fell, but rebeveved herself with- | 
out noise, ; 

The next moment the sound she bad heard before 
was repeated, It did come from Mrs. Oraven’s room, 
and, thongh Lady Isabel could not-at the ‘moment 
imagine what it was like, a thrill,of mametess ‘terrér 
tan through her. 

She reached the doors; her hand was-on the latch. 
Tt would not Jift!! 

Instautly she thought with a wild heart-beat'that 
some one was holding it. down on the othér Bide. 
Then trying it again she concluded that the button 
Hye5~ ae it toe ye fallen forward in closing 
itor had been tu some one, perhaps Mrs. 
Craven herself. ’ 2 

‘Bhe was about to éall to Mra. Oraven when she 
distinctly heard @ man’s voice mutter an oath in the 
next room. At the same moment there came’ sound 
of straggling. 

That sent a current of fire through Lady Isabel’s 
veins. She threw herself frantically against the 








obstacle stretched’ 


} ‘poured in. 


not force it open. She stopped and listened again ; 
the struggling had ceased. Rapid steps crossed the 
room. She heard a window raised or lowered, and, 
looking toward her own, saw a man dart past it. 

In an instant she had the window opén, and was 
screaming “Murder!” at the top of lier voice, A 
long, narrow balcony, ected by an iron railing, 
ran along this site of the Honse, and the windows 
of both her roi ‘atid “Mis, “Craven's opened upon 
it. : 

A man was lig over this ‘at ‘the 
moment she those screains, She could not 
distinguish his f¥é ‘fa the darkness, but his ‘form 


was plainly visible. ; 
Without stop “think she ‘stepped through 
y and ‘ran towatd him. 


» dropped —— ‘before she ‘reached him, 


ie window up 
‘wid she saw hin’ ‘tie court “hand ‘scale thie low 


‘Wall beyond | thie 


Hugh, wak@o@a "Wy ‘Wer scttams, was dalling 
a ‘tones. a 
She turned to 
of M¥s. 


, 


Mrs. Craven!" 
As she utté: 


‘Me. ° ’ 
Jeon ot dateh 
[oui ter 





The lights th 


‘slender thront. | ' 
jp and nerveless. 

“Run for a doctor,” some one suggested, 

Lady Isabel burst into téars. 

“*A doetor Won't help lien,” she ‘said, “Get him, 
but it will not help her. One: has been, here who 
had too deep an interest in her death’ to. Jeave life in 
her. Poor creature! you Warted me of this, but I 
would ‘not believe-you, ‘and my disbelief ‘has cost you 
your life.” 

The landlord and his troop stared, but my Jady 
did not explain at that t. She suddenly re- 
membered that she had heard no sound from her boy 
for some moments.. © 

Like an eagle whose young are threatened, she 
flew te the door between the two rooms, 

It was still locked, and her trembling fingers 
slipped from the button again and again, 

A man servant had to undo it for her at last. 

She rushed throagh, the others efter her. 

The room was‘empty, the couch tenantless! The 
boy was gone! 

ithout sound or sign he had vanished and left 
nothing to trace him by. 

My lady was like a mad woman. 

“It is that dreadful, dreadful man,” she wailed. 
“ He will murder my boy as he has murdered Mrs. 
Oraven.” 

‘Something is wrong,” one man whispered to an- 
other, “I saw them when they came in; it was a 
girl instead ofa boy. I believe she’s clean crazy and 
has killed ’em both.” 

My lady heard him and grew calm instantly. 

Hastily removing her wig of yellow hair, she con- 
fronted them, with her eyes like blazing coals, bat 
her face death-white, as'she spoke, solemnly : 

“ My boy is the heir of immetise wealth. He has 
enemies who would hesitate at nothing to get him out 
of the way. Idressed him as a'girl, and disguised 
myself and poor Mrs, Craven, and ran away with him. 
That dead woman in yonder was my faithful atten- 
dant. They have murdered her—they have got my 
child. It only remains to kill me.” 

She stopped and covered her despairing face 
with her hands. Then suddenly she looked at them 

ain. 

They seeméd affected by what she had said. She 
took out her purse and held it before them, the gold 
pieces shining through the silk, full to the brim. 

“I will give thig to him who brings me the child 
safe. He can’t be far away.” 

The men stared at the money and at her. 

* Mount!” she cried, .“ Take horses and ‘ride in 
every direction. Find him, and you shall each have 





cafried shéwed poor Mrs, Oraven ||! 


With fabe ahd proituding sycUalls= 
acolo ae 
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They reached the stables—they took horse like 
wild men, But as they touched saddlo one said, 
slyly : 

“ We haven’t searched the house or the court, or her 
own toom. She is mocking us. She only offered 
the tioney to'tiave tlie child brought to her safely, 
and ‘she knoWs he is déad.” 

Fn A all stopped aghast at that suggestion when 
Lally Isabel lerself rode into their midst. She had 
‘cottie'too, but they had not seen herin the confusion 
‘wad “darkness. Some one had saddled a horse for 
hér, ‘and she sat him like some awful and beautiful 
spirit of the night. 

“Tet one stop and séarch here,” ‘she called, in 
scornful, ringing tones. “The rest ride,ride tosave 
human life. A thousand pounds to tlie man who 
brings me the child, déad or alive!” 

.. Bhe tore away herself through the darkness and 
, ‘ana ‘the rést, catching the contagion of 


hog invent, “bped “aftér, separating fn couples as 


Givérged, ‘Wnd ‘riding in such mad haste 
that hoofs cluttered like stonés on the beaten 


ay hg She rode like the wind, out- 
, w ut not knowing any of ‘the roads 
evi 9 Wiionscicusly upon a route tive boldest 
vig “thiéin ‘Would tidt Taave dared to take at that 
‘Wotir, for, bests Yeading through a region danger- 
‘eeattered “Wver with abandoned chalk pits, 
’ ‘Wy a sort of gentry to Whom the 
h a purses thy Tady’s seldom 


a ee ‘With Waly she had got, hoWeer, and 
' ‘a tite, that she danght the 
fn ‘thfe “dfetanee, Tode ‘wildly 
~ ‘whut ee ‘her ‘breath 

se fn dexcitément. 
t siy oh frew fainter. She 
‘horse nrote Hately, though the way 
‘wind ‘WoW nid tien Hage gulfs of blackuess, 
4 oduld NOt Pass, seemed to yawn on 
ae ae ‘tépped short, neighing with 
terror, Bid trémbling in every limb. She leaned upon 
his neck#nd strove to pierce the blackness. What 
did she see there? She beheld absolutely nothing! 
Yes, nothing, for that was not solid ground upon 
which another step would have set her horse’s feet, 

but black void—emptiness ! 

She sat up in her saddle shuddering, and trying 
to look behind her, pulling the rein at the same 
time. 

That moment the animal was struck furiously from 
behind a rain of fiery blows, which the brave but 
terrified creature bore uuvflinchingly at first, only 
champing his bit fiercely and stamping with his feet, 
while the startled rider, horrified but uot panic- 
stricken, strove to turn him back upon the way they 
had just come. 

But neither man nor beast could have faced those 
stinging lashes, that never ceased to descend with- 
out other sound but their own triple hiss through 
the air. 

‘he horse turned half round, furiously, as if ho 
would trample down his enemy, be he mau or fiend, 

But that demon lash cut the air agaic—right across 
the .animal’s face this time, in his very eyes. 

With a snort of agony, mad with the pain, the 
creature wheeled, with the bit between his teeth, 
and took the leap. 

My lady had the nerve even then to brace horself 
for the plunge, whatever it might be. Sho had 
hunted with her father in his lifetime, and the 
experience then got of desperate riding served her 
like instinct now, 

As rider aud horse went down a demon voice 
followed them : 

** Ho, ho, ha!” it laughed ; “‘a brave night’s work! 
I may laugh now, for I have won!” 

Then a spur cut deep into tlie sides of the speaker’s 
reeking steed, and back like some dark and horrible 
‘grinning demon he sped. Past the chalk pits safely, 
for he knew the way of old—past the town, alive 
with men searching for the lost child and the mys- 
terious lady who had come and gone so strangely—hoe 
rode silent as death, save for that horrible laugh thag 
now and again mocked the night. He rode as if the 
spectres of his victims were on his track. 

He must have known every inch of the way by 
daylight or darkness, for he never hesitated, but rode 
straight on, even when he came to another town op. 
the line of the railway. 

Past that he rode and still on. Without checking 
his horse in his mad speed he pulled out his watch, 
the jewels on its case flashing like demon’s eyes as he 
struck # match, and, sheltering it with his hat, 
looked at the gold dial-plate. 





@ purse like this.” 


Half-past two! and at three the London express 


The men turned and ran fleet ag deer to do her | came from North Charlton. Could he reach it in that 


bidding. What if she were mad. the money was as 


door at first. But, though slight affair, she could | good. 


time? He shut his teeth hard, and vowed lie woald, 
desperate as the chances seemed. 
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Three miles yet 
He had 


On, and still on—past Beckley. 
and his horse showed signs of giving out. 
ridden him hard ; deeper still he drove the cruel spur, 
and, wild with pain, the frenzied steed tore on, yet 
seeming as if every step he would drop but for that 
brutal grasp upon his bridle rein. 

North Chariton was in sight. 


He could see the 
Far away he fancied he could 
Then his 


lights of the station. 
hear the whistle of the coming train. 
horse, staggering, sank to his fore-knees. 

The rider was off in a flash. He had a brandy 
flask in his side pocket, Forcing the jaws of the 
jaded steed wide open with one hand, he poured the 
burning contents of the flask down his throat and 
leaped into the saddle again. 

The animal bounded like a lost spirit in torment. 

The whistle of the coming train sounded shrill 
and nearer. 

On, still on he sped! 

A quarter of a mile away the train was in sight 
wher tho horse fell dead—beyond the reach of brandy 
flask or spur. 

“IT must make it myself!’ the rider hissed, as he 
loosed himself just in time from the motionless horse 
and tore avray one foot. 

Far from North Charlton, at the bottom of an old 
chalk pit, lay the mangled, dead form of another 
steed. 

Thanks to a nearly miraculous Providence and her 
own wonderful self-possession, my lady was al- 
most unharmed. A scratch or two and a dazed brain 
were all the hurts she had. She was her cool, cou- 
rageous self in ten minutes. She did not know how 
far she had fallen, but she knew the fall had killed 
her horse, and she remembered the blows that had 
driven him to his death and what had meant to be 
hers. 

“Tt was that man again,” she said, to herself, with 
a horrible thrill. “Ah, if in hurrying after me he 
has spared my boy I will forgive him,” she mur- 
rured. 

Then she heard voices, and saw the blessed gleam 
of light far above her. 

The town had come in search of her. 

She called at the top of her voice, and they an- 
swered her. 

Then a man was lowered by a rope, and amid joy- 
ful cries the pallid but undaunted lady was drawn to 
the surface. 

“ Have you found the boy ?” she demanded. 

No one answered her, for the child had not been 
seen, and there were wild and awful rumours abroad 
concerning his fate, 

Lady Isabel read their silence aright. 
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“He is dead,” she said, with terrible calm, “ but 
his murderer lives, and justice is not dead.” 

And then she went back with them to the town 
and stood a momeut beside the waxen corpse of poor 
murdered Mrs.-Graven, and vowed to that white 
image that if she lived justice should be done her 
also, 

She sent for the magnates of the town. She told 
her story with eloquent tongue and electric looks. 
She doubled rewards, and sent men out like so many 
hounds to track the murderer. 

In the midst the morning express from London 
came in, and, ten minutes after, Sir Robert and false 
Maurice presented themselves before my lady, stern 
and unrelenting as fate. 

“Where is Champion’s hei » demanded they, 
with characteristic effrontery* “ He was last seen 
with you, Lady Isabel. What have you done with 
him ?” 

“Ask him,” my lady responded, growing more 
like marble than before, while her quivering, snow- 
white finger pointed at her lost husband’s wicked 
counterfeit, 

False Maurice quailed a moment, in spite of him, 
beneath the blazing menace of her beautiful eyes. 

Sir Robert answered for him, 

‘It is vain and worse than useless to accuse him, 
Isabel,” he said. ‘‘ Your husband has but now come 
from London with me. Where is the child? We 
came the instant we discovered your absence. We 
knew that a woman who denies her husband could 
scarcely be responsible for the safety of her child. 
Now, where is he?” 

‘Ask him,”’ again returned my lady. “He was 
here this night. Mrs. Craven is dead. My boy is 
gone. Heaven’s miraculous hand alone saved me. 
Who but he and you have au interest in so many 
deaths ?” 

Then she rose to her feet, pale and breathless, 
with glittering eyes, like some beautiful Nemesis. 

“ Heaven has spared me, Sir Robert, and both you 
and he shall come to justice yet.” 

Sir. Robert frowned furtively at his confederate. 
Orawley shook his head and shrank. His nerves 
were frightfally unstrung for some reason. The 
sight of my lady, the story of her marvellous 
rescue from a horrible death had been an awful 
shock to him. 

Sir Robert turned angrily upon his heel and walked 
to the window, 

The impostor’s dark glance followed him a 
moment, then he turned desperately upon Lady 
Isabel. 


“ You will go with us to London. Isabel,’’ he said, 
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“This matter must be 


in a harsh, unnataral voice. 
investigated.” 

“Tt shall be investigated. I live but for that 
now,” the lady’s undaunted tones replied. “Come 
with me to the next town, you villain, and then I'l) 
go with youto London, You dare not. I expected 
that.” 

Crawley’s face was indeed like ashes. 

Without looking again at my lady he went to Sir 


bert. 

yy Ali is lost if you cannot get her away to London,” 
he said. ‘Mrs. Craven did not die soon enough ; 
she had already given her a clue.” 

“ You must face it,” Sir Robert answered, in the 

same low voice. 
_ “I dare not,” and the man whitened and shuddered, 
and, looking away toward the distant town, seemed 
to see some hideous and appalling sight that made 
his very marrow creep and his teeth to clatter against 
each other like castanets. 

Sir Robert eyed him a moment in pale curiosity. 
Then he lowered his glance thoughtfully. 

“No matter,” he muttered, to himself; “the more 
deadly hissecrets, the more his soul’ is weighted with 
crime, the more surely we are rid of him when allis 
done. He is but a tool after all, aud Lhave kept clear 
of his iniquities. One deed more and I care not how 
heavy the stone is that sinks him to pedition. Mean- 
while, since no better can be done, it is best, perhaps, 
to conciliate Isabel till a more convenient .oppor- 
tunity.” 

He turned with a hypocritical and sanctimonious 
aspect toward my lady. 

“Isabel,” he said, softly, ‘my poor girl, your 
husband is quite overcome by your terrible denuncia- 
tions. Whatever you wish sha}l be done. Heaven 
knows I wish to be just to you, and more than that. 
Promise that you will go with us to London to-night, 
and the day shall be given to searching for your child. 
You accuse your husband unjustly, believe me. He 
and I have but now come from London, I swear it to 
you.” 

My lady's white lips curved in a smile of unearthly 
scorn at this proposition and assertivn. 

“ Let him come with me to Brenlaw first,” she said, 
“and then I will go with you anywhere.” 

Sir Robert moved instantly toward the door. 

“I goto look for acarriage, Isabel,” he said. “ We 
will go to Brenlaw, since you wish it so: Mean- 
while, lest you should imagine or fear that some one 
tampered with the food, order yourself.some break- 
fast, for you seem much overcome with fatigue and 





watching,” 
(To be continued.) 
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SHIFTING SANDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Elgiva; or, the Gipsy’s Owrse,” “The Snapt 
Link,” “ The Lost Coronet,” etc., etc. 
ell 
CHAPTER XL. 
.0o0d-bye, proud world, I’m going home ; 
Thou art not my friend, I am not thine. 
Too long through weary crowds I roam, 
A riven oak on the ocean brine; 
Too long I am tossed like the driven foam, 
But now, proud world, I’m going home. 

**T REALLY am so perplexed what to do, my dear 
Trissa,” wailed Mrs. Digby, bringing a half-opened 
note into her daughter’s bedroom before the young 
lady’s breakfast toilet was fully completed. ‘ Just 
look at what Uncle Fulke says. Really it was a 
most unfortunate thing, my dear, that you were so 
silly that day. If it had not been for that this most 
embarrassing girl would never have come on the 
scene,” 

‘Really, mamma, you may be very sure I did not 
doit on purpose,” returned Trissa, gaily, for she with 
her volatile nature was not to be so easily daunted 
as her more far-seeing mother. ‘And you really 
ought only to value me more highly from the risk 
you have run of losing my precious self, But what 
is the fresh grievance ?”’ she added, suspending the 
arrangement of her glossy hair to receive the 
proffered billet. 

‘* Well, it’s soon explained if you look at that. I 
think your uncle must be bewitched, and I must say 
Iam beginning rather to like the girl myself, if only 
one knew who she was,” continued the lady, rather 
relentingly. 

Trissa ran her bright eyes quickly over the page. 

“ Well, mamma, I see Uncle Fulke wants us to 
go to an official reception at his house,” she said, 
returning the note, “and offers us both—I mean 
Cora and me—new dresses at his expense. What 
can you wish more? I declare I will have the very 
prettiest to be had in all Bond Street, Regent Street, 
or Piccadilly. Capital old uncle, that he is, and no 
limit put to the amount.” 

Trissa clapped her hands with girlish exultation. 
Her mother gave an impatient seizure of the billet 
in question. 

“ Really I should have thought you were too old 
for such folly. Trissa. I don’t mean about a new 
dress, for-——”’ 

“* For that I shall always appreciate till the days 
of my dotage,” interrupted the young lady, gaily. 
“ Just think, mamma; what shall it be? Pale blue 
silk with black lace would be the thing, as it is not 
a ball; and a lot of old admirals and frumps will be 
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there. But what is your trouble, mamma?” she 
added, suddenly throwing her arms round the neck 
of the irate lady and kissing her troubled face. 

‘There, that will do, silly child,” said Mrs. Digby, 
smiling in spite of herself. ‘* Don’t you see, my 
dear, that it wears a very suspicious appearance ? 
Sir Fulke never once asked us before in this way, 
and I cannot remember his even comprehending that 
a woman needed more than a gingham for the very 
gayest party.” ; 

* And what is the awful consequence of the old 
gentleman’s sudden enlightenment?” asked Trissa, 
demurely. 

“Tt shows what a remarkable, wild fancy he must 
have taken for this unknown, strange girl,’’ replied 
Mrs. Digby, gravely. ‘‘ Indeed, in my opinion the 
money he allows her for her dress is exceedingly 
disproportioned to what is necessary, and now he is 
wale gone to bring her on a complete equality 
with you, his own niece, and of a higher family even 
than hisown. For my part I donot like such a vio- 
lation of the rules of society in any case, even were 
you not concerned.” 

** It only shows his exceeding value for me, to re- 
compense so highly the saving of my life then,” re- 
plied Trissa, demurely. ‘I cannot at all share your 
alarm, mamma; and really I do think it is pleasanter 
since Cora has been here, and she helps me wonder- 
fully in preparing for my masters, especially in sing- 
ing and languages.” 

Mrs. Digby did not reply. 

Trissa was too young to be trusted with her next 
ground of alarm, that herson might fall a victim to 
the stranger girl’s attractions. It might even reach 
his ears and produce the very danger she dreaded. 

‘* Well, my dear, [hope you will take all the bene- 
fit you can while she is here,” she said, at length. 
“Tt will need all the tact and prudence we can com- 
mand to avoid such evils as may accrue. However, 
there is now no alternative, and in the meantime I 
do not wish you to show any coldness nor yet too 
much warmth to your new companion. In either 
case it would be far from safe or desirable.” 

Mrs. Digby might surely have known better than 
to give such caution. When was so happy a medium 
preserved at barely seventeen? But she left her 
daughter with a comfortable sense of doing her duty, 
and her demeanour at breakfast had more cheerful 
composure in it than the morning’s annoyance might 
have betokened, aud the message of the old baronet 
was duly delivered, with a kind of cautious delibe- 
ration, as if the tidings of her good fortune would 
be too much for the girl’s nerves. 

To her astonishment it produced a very different 
and far weaker effect. 


“Sir Fulke is very good, but I had rather not ! 





go,” was Cora’s quiet reply. ‘ Will you please te 
tell him so, Mrs. Digby ?” 

“Impossible, my dear,” she returned. “If Siz 
Fulke wishes; it he will never take a refusal with- 
out being seriously offended. I quite agree with 
and approve your feelings on the subject if I read 
them aright. Still, I repeat it, you ought to go.” 

Cora well nigh shivered at the prospect. She re- 
called but too vividly :the only large party she had 
ever seen—that fatal ball at Carew Manor—which 
had led to.so much misery. 

‘Mrs. Digby, I should be ungrateful and sorry 
to do anything that would annoy or vex Sir Fulke, 
but indeed, indeed I had rather not go. Remem- 
ber that all will be strangers tome. I[ am not one 
even of your own family. I cannot mix in such a 
circle. I only ask for.quiet—to be left unknown— 
undisturbed, to do all that is in my power to be of 
any use, in return for the kindness I receive. Please 
try to persuade Sir Fulke to let me remain at home.” 

Mrs. Digby shook her head. 

“T know him too well, Cora. He would not for- 
give it, no, never. I confess I do think it a very 
foolish and a very useless thing. Your views of 
your own station and circumstances are perfectly 
correct and do 7 honour, but at the same time, 
for this once, I believe you had better not attempt 
any rebellion to Sir Fulke’s will. He has been ac- 
customed to implicit obedience, and all you can do 
is to keep as quiet and retired as possible, and 
dress as unobtrusively as is consistent with the oc 
casion.”’ 

Cora gave an impatient gesture, her old spirit 
was fast rising. 

“It is indeed slavery,” she said. “I would rather 
be in my old bondage than run the risk of being 
despised and blamed. However it is the price the 
poor foundling must pay, and I can but bear it as I 
may.” ° 

Mrs. Digby looked at her with a perplexed air. 
She had certainly anticipated anything but this. 
She presumed the obscure orphan would have 
snatched eagerly at the offered gaiety—the un- 
wonted possession of rare and becoming dress. And 
yet she spoke of slavery and misery as the conse- 
quences of this youthful happiness. 

“ You are either a very sensible or a very dis- 
contented and ungrateful, proud girl,” she said, at 
last, “and it is very difficult to understand you, 
Miss St. Croix. However as you are gracious 
enough to accept Sir Fulke’s offered kindness and 
generosity it only remains to choose the dress you 
are to wear, as there is not much time to lose. 
Miss Digby will I think wear some delicate colour,” 
she continued. “I scarcely suppose you will wish 
to be at all like her in dress?” 
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“No, no,” exclaimed Cora, fervently, the memory 
of that miserable day flashing full upon her. ‘“ Let 
it be black, that will be most suitable and it can at- 
tract no attention. May it not, Mrs. Digby ?’’ she 
added, looking up in the lady’s face with a plendi 
air. 

Mrs. Digby was perhaps touched for the moment 
by the evident sincerity of the girl. She 
forward and touched her brow with her lips. 

“Well, I do believe you are a good child, though 
there is So much mystery about you,” she sai 


“‘ And ‘it is not your fault certainly if you are h 


quiet and unobtrusive, as well as quite HT 
even for my own or Sir Fulke’s daughtér. So, if 
you and Trissa go with me this afternoon to Ma- 
dame Louton, we will see what can be done to méet 
your views and my own. Of course, in any case, you 
will strive to remain in the shade with me. I asstite 
you anything else can only lead to a bitter disap- 
pointment and mortification to yourself.” 

Cora bowed coldly. } 

She needed not such an admonition. She had suf-/ 
fered too much already from the false position in 
which she had been placed. And then what had 
she to gain or to expect even were she to be dis- 
tinguished OF the utmost admiration beauty eould’ 
command ? 
already, young as she was in age. , 

Rupert Falconer had proved unworthy of ‘her 
love, though the whole warnith of her childhood had 
been unconsciously lavishéd upon him; and Sibbald: 
Carew had but veiled intense and dangerous passion 
under the mask of paternal affection; while Wenéet 
—poor Ernest—hiad indeed suffered for her wake 
too cruelly in the ‘loss‘of rank, fri fortune till 
the danger shall pass away, the miserable episode be 
forgotten, and then he would return to“assume his 
rightful position and claim the heiress of the Bid- 
dulphs for his fitting bride. 

Would Cora envy her should such a result arise P 
She scarcely could read the mazes of her heart, so 
strange and bewildering had been the circumstances 
in which she had known Ernest, and so little could 
she guess how his real character would appear in 
other and Jess exciting and ent situations 
than those she had shared‘with him in their remark- 
able career. 

It was a singular contrast to seb those two girls 
as they pursued their occupations that afternoon. 
The intense eagerness of ‘Trissa Digby, her doubt 
and deliberation as to details of ‘the coming toilet 
were anxiously feverish when compared ‘with Cora’s 
calm indifference to aught but the good taste and 
quietness of her costume. Yet it was doubtful 
whether the astute and. practised eyes of the mo- 
diste did not give the palin to the more unpretend- 
ing dress of the beautiful unknown, instead of ‘the 
brilliant costume chosen by the grand niece of 
Sir Fulke Wilton, admiral and membér in the eabi- 
net of the day. 


d forward into positions that are compl erhaps the’signora is ‘a native of Italy,” he sai 
ansuitable for you. As to costume, I ky ingly~so ‘piteously indeed that Cora ; 
perhaps I can meet your wish and the ideas of tity | forbear from a smi ae 
old unele, since you have such sober notions on the { r reply ‘was in such pina that a brigtt 
subject. I think a black lave dress would ‘be ‘ve ‘of pleasure lighted up his tedtures 
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CHAPTER XLI, 
Busk ye, busk ‘ve, my bonny, bowny bride, 
Busk ye, busk ye, my Winsome marrow, 
Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny, boty bride, 
And let us leave the Braes of Yarrow. 

Tue eventful evening had arrivéd ; varriage after 
carriage was rolling up to the dodrs of Sir'Fulke, 
at his official residence in Whitehall. 

And his niece and her charges were detained 
some quarter of an hour or more in théir arrival at 
the portal of the mansion, contrary to the prepa- 
rations made for an entrance at the critical moment 
between the solitary grandeur of the host and an 
annoticed throng. 

Yet it was not altogether an unpropitious ittstant 
that witnessed their débat. 

Sir Fulke was just shaking hands with one of 
‘the foreign diplomatists whom he had known during 
his rovings, and as he greeted Mrs. Digby and her 
young charges hé took the opportunity of pre- 
senting the envoy to their acquaintance. 

“Helen, my dear, take care of my friend, 
M., le Comte de Bettune,” he said. “‘Trissa and 
= ¥~ yA no loss how to converse with 

im, thoug’ ost ignores his own tongue in 
favour of the language of his adopted Italy ; is itnot 
so, M. le Comte?” 

The foreigner bowed smilingly alike to the pre- 
sentation and the remark. 

Indeed it was but too true. 

The Count de Bettune had possessions from the 
mother’s side in Italia’s sunny clime, and had been 
brought up chiefly in that land of song. 

No wonder if he prided ‘himself too much on that 
parentage and education, and cared little for the 
more light and frivolous tongue of his ancestral 


But, albeit natural, Trissa Digby considered 
this circumstauce extremely to be deplored. The 


er heart had been seared and crushed A 





stranger was handsome and distinguished in ap- 
pearance and air. He possessed a distinguished 
name and the prestige of the diplomatic corps. 
Trissa considered him a worthy and eligible prize, 
and yet—as she felt—there was small chance of her 
being able to catch him by the forced fascination 
of her lively talk. 

For the moment the tomte appeated to be at- 
tracted by ‘the golden-haired blonde. But a trial 
‘Or two of her linguistic power conclided any t 
at conversation, and he gave a half-despairing, . 
ul glance at Cora’s brunette countenance. 


Loe ‘are indeed wonderful thén, if such is 
‘dt the ”he'said, ‘ Perhaps have lived in 
the land you ure not one of its htérs.” 
was the résponge, “by no meats. Thave 
‘known two tountriés, except the otfe in which 
‘assed my first years of childhood, tut I ldve 
. » atid I used to hear Italien fréqmently 
‘@pokén in the place where I was be 
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attention from the ‘salon, 

‘when Sir Fulke next ‘them he found 

h ce the centre of an’ q 
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this ‘fiece. “There is a sp ment in the 
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“My dear uncle, had I known,’ ‘ad 

ite ‘Hie ‘honotr to consult ime, I woi f 
‘ionals in snch @ large’ party,” red 
‘ Trissa “and an‘tin- 

easy and furtive glance at the’ ‘and f 
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“Nota whit. 

‘one’s friends in my opifiion,” the 
ronet. “It is altnost thilt'olie OF ‘thém has 
the talent to amuse. Cannot Trissa sing ?’” He added, 
sharply. 

“My dear uncle, what an idea! what could put 
it into your head? Trissa is but a child, and of 
course timid. She could not sound a note I’m cer- 
tain among all these people !” 

* More goose she,”’ replied the old baronet. “It 
only shows she thinks more of the listeners than 
the music.” 

“Cora, child, you can sing. I wish it,’’ he con- 
tinued, looking at the girl with the half-peremp- 
tory, half-kindly air he always assumed towards 
her. 

The girl drew back. 

“It is not becoming for me,” she whispered, in too 
low a voice for any one else to hear. ‘“ Remember, 
dear sir, I am an obscure stranger here,” she added, 
glancing timidly around at the crowd. 

** Pooh, child, pooh! If I wish it you have no rea- 
son to refuse. It is my own house dr I should not 
insist on it, but you surely need not hesitate when 
your guardian requests.” 

It was irresistible in the ideas it brought to the 
girl’s mind. Sir Fulke was her benefactor ; he had 
saved her from what might well be called a more 
professional occupation than the ‘temporary service 
he asked. And she quietly bowed and prepared to 
yield to the request. 

M. de Bettune led her deferentially to the music 
saloon. 

“If I might judge from your voice in speaking 
we shall need no more ma’ vocalist,” he said, 
“Indeed everything about you, signora, betokens a 
native of my own dear land.” 

The girl laughed slightly. 

“ In what respect ?” she asked. “ Becatize I happen 
to be dark haired? Is that your test, M.le Conite ?” 

“ Not entirely; your toilet was one other cri- 
= unlike the gay butterflies of this is- 


Cora glanced round and then her eyes fell on her 
own black dress, softly and gracefully falling over 
her silk robe. It was certain y worthy of her own 
beauty and the intentions of the admiral. The 
priceless lace, the rich scarlet trimmings, and the 
one beautiful gold chain and cross that encircled her 
fair neck, were indeed becoming to the brilliant 
branette, being as they were in pure taste and con- 
trast to more glittering colours around. 

She scarcely vouchsafed a ‘smile to her com- 
panion’s compliment—she ‘was half troubled, 
though she scarcely could have defined why, at the 
very failure of the veiled concealment she had 
sought. Such distinction had never been aught 
but a forerunner of misery to her, and it might 
equally threaten now. 

But she had little time to dwell on such anticipa- 
tions. ‘They had reached the musiv room, and she 

























































and commence ber song. A few minutes’ pause, just 
to recall the words and air, a half-gesture of impa- 
tience at her own weakness, and then a volume of 
rich, sweet melody poured into the ears of the lis- 
teners and filled the room with its liquid sweetness. 
Hers Was a splendid voice, there could be no doubt 
of it, Tich and round and equal in the whole regis- 
ter, and if in her early youth it was scarcely ma- 
tured to its full power, and lacked at present the 
éxécution it would one day attain, such 
little defécts were more than compensated by the 
freshiiess and ‘the purity of her tones and the sim- 
plicity of her réndéring even a familiar melody as 
she it out, 
x: is she ? What ‘a ‘voice! How very lovely 


‘she was buzvéd On evéry side. And Mrs. Digby 
aid ‘Prise “st60d Yn a completely remote corner 
with itroptéstible feélings of annoyance and jealous 


sate ssa, Waite T not always warned yon of this ?” 
muttered the “ther, Feproachfully. “ You never 
would pay propér atténtion to your accomplish- 
‘ments, and now. you are totally éclipséd by an un- 
known stfanger.” 


The rej h was likely to increase the 
young ‘ehiarms, and the response would 
‘scarcely have quite becoming in a petted and 


daughter, When Granville Digby suddenly ap- 
“near his’ “sister : 


, Bir sent me for you to 
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‘%® be ‘under your shitow ds ‘sin as 
thie ‘ts “Gone ; but Migs St. Croix ‘Will ‘sing 
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ition 


Digby rostain to ibd * She cola gi 

\ give no 

wane swlequate rethon for téfasing what ‘wals no doubt in- 
“gs “a distinction for herself and the admiral’s 


especial guests. So with‘s whispered injunction to 
Trissa, and brief admonition to her son, she walked 
from the spot. 

As she left the music room a young and distin- 
guished-looking mar entered it,and Mrs. Digby 
could guess that he was of high rank from the de- 
ference paid to him by those who were of his ac- 
quaintance. 

“What a voice,” she heard him say to a lady 
whom he just greeted. ‘“‘It is the very ideal of a 
professional’s without conventionality.” 

It was some time before the new comer could ap- 
proach near en to get a glimpse of the singer's 
features, so thick was the throng which surrounded 
her. 

But when at last he made his way near enongh 
to see Cora’s beautiful face he actualiy started as 
much as could be indulged in by an habitué of 
such scenes. 

“Who 'on earth is she, do you know, Bettune ?” 
he said to the foreigner, who had been in a measure 
separated from the young vocalist by the thronging 
audience. 

“* She is some ward of'the old baronet’s I fancy— 
her name is St. Croix,’’ said the count, in his im- 
perfect, broken English. “Ts she not charming ?” 

He had no reply. 

The other speaker’s eyes were riveted on the 
girl’s features in utter perplexity. Could it be that 
there was any likeness béttween that elegantly 
dressed girl and the egos | heroine of the moun- 
tain who had appealed to the kindly aid of the 
Duke of Dunbar ? 

For it was the whilome suitor of the Lady Marian 
Biddulph, the benefactor of Cora St. Croix in her ut- 
most néed, who was now one of the guests of Sir 
Fulke, and attracted to the music room by that ex- 
quisite voice, was thu: examining so curiously the 
vocalist’s features. 

“Yes, very beautiful,” the duke managed to ar- 
ticulate at last. ‘And pray does she live here 
then ? No wonder the old admiral can bring such a 
crowd to his receptions.” 

** No, I’m sute she does not!’ replied the count. 
“T saw her come With that gentleman and that young 
lady.” And ie indicated Granville and Trissa by a 
giance'as he spoke. 

It was but scant information to the duke, as the 
; young brother and sister were uiter strangers to 


im. 

Still their names could be ascertained, and per- 
haps an introduction obtained without creating so 
much suspicion as if he were to question the ante- 
cedents of the singular “double’’ of the mountain 
maiden, And he withdrew from the apartment in 
search of his host before Cora’s attention had been 
drawn towards her ducal admirer or any risk in- 
curred of her betraying the truth of her identity. 





had no alternative save to place herself at the piano 





“Sir Fulke, pray present your young nephew to 
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me,” said the duke’a short time after, when duly in- 
formed of the relationship of -Gora’s friends by. a 
mutusl acquaintance. i i 

“You are very good, duke, but young boy is 

no fit companion for you,” said the old admiral, 

y. “He has to make his way in the world— 
and his profession; it would but spoil the lad, 
though it’s Very kind of you to Wish such a thing, 
I’m aWare,” . 

“Not 80, admiral. I’m ‘not qhite to foolish ‘as 
you would make out,” returned the duke, ‘kindly. “T 
might perhaps sérve—TI promise ‘you'l ‘will not turn 

nephew's head with my own addidental fortune. 
There, pene Ade og me ‘with the ‘son #t 
rate'you Won't object to the ‘mother ‘being ‘on my 
list of acquiintineés,” he added, with a pleasant 
smile he could ‘wear Tt suited ‘him, ‘the 
general expression of ‘his ‘fade wais of languid insou- 
ciance. 

Sir Pulke veleared his throat witha significant 
“hem! 

There was a dawning of the'trath-as he listened 
to this fresh request. Young men did not usually 
desire the acquaintance of dowagers without some 
especial object. But whether his young niece Trissa 
or his adopted ward was'the-atbraction the old ad- 
miral could not decide. 

Still the duke was too eligible:a friend in any 
ease to be rudely repulsed. And, after all, in the 
opinion of the sea- baronet, girls’ hearts were 
not brittle enough torun any desperaterisk ;.0 with 
a grim smile he presented the young mobleman to 
Mrs, Digby, and watched with a cynical amusement 

i flash of delight an bis niece’s face in 
i lai so high born an addition fo her visiting, 
is 


CHAPTER XLII. 
Oh, fair and sete maid, whose eyes 
Were kindled in the upper ation 
At the same torch that lighted mine, 
Por 6o I must interpret still 
‘Thy sweet dominion o’er my ‘will, 
A sympathy divine, 

Tux Lady Marian Biddulph had been the most 
distinguished débutante of the season—or rather 
we should say the most admired of the young ladies 
on their-presentation. It might be that there was 
a charm in the proud/indifference of her manner 0) 
those who strove to win her favour, Or on the other 
hand the faint murmurs of.some romance connected 
with her story and family would.account for the en- 
thusiasm that cértainly was excited on her behalf, 

A duel, an escape, a duke in d , ® Viscount’s 
life hazarded, a di » inourred for her sake, were 
alltalked of asactual oecnrrences by the gossip of the 
beau monde, and the beauty and position of the 
heroine of such adventures might well add prestige 
to tle tale. 

Yet Marian was ‘unhapj Tyga injuréd. No 
one Whom she teally Jo a’ beén captive to 
her charms. Heér natate was ‘proud, yét she knew 
in her inmost heart that ‘she hid ‘failed in the 
couruge that had ‘been Ape a he ‘by: an ‘Obscure 
foundling. She cared nut for fi i Prike’of "Dutibur ; 
she‘had even rejected ‘him ‘before: ae epee had 
been formally made. ‘Yet, ‘whitn could ‘réad 
his heart, when ‘his ‘rejection ‘hed betn quietly ig- 
nored, and his grace had cotttifived ‘his ‘visits and 
attentions without any ‘visible distress 6r any en- 
thusiastic protests of zeal and attachment, there 

‘a certain pique and annoyance in themind 
of the heiress which told of the womanly pique and 
mortification that she had endured in noble 
admirer’s indifference. 

To whom was this tobe attributed? Whom did 
she biame ? 

Whether from instinct or knowledge, vague and 
causeless jealousy, or keen-si deductions, 
Lady Becta did not hesitate in belief. it was 
to that dangerous unknown, that intruder on her 
very rights and domains, the magic conqueror alike 
of prejudiced domestics, noblelovers, and watchful 
Officials that the mischief was to be laid. 

Cora St. Croix had done itall, She was the very 
bane of -her life—the clog on her happiness, the 
invader of hér peace. 

And as she thought of this, the rank, and. the 
wealth, the power and the homage were as nothing 
in her eyes ‘so long as that obscure ‘unknown, that 
bumble rival to her qrectnes, reigned ih the af- 
fections of those who still to do her honiage. 
Perhaps ‘she was etcusable jh ‘Her rte—that 
petted child of forttine. It'4wad hard to see that 
all her-gifts eotild not procure litt the ‘frée ‘love of 
bo = — : 

would starcély have changed with that 
unfortunate but favored one if it entailed the 
joss of the very wealth and rattk'that she now de- 
Glared valueless. She sat in Ker luturious morning 
room, that would have been deemed » splendid if 
modest-sized drawing-room by less favouted dam- 
sels, her drawing pencil im her hand, but idly 
balancing in her fingers, as she indulged impatient 
thoughts of the past and the future. 





Where ‘was Stugh, Dito of Dunbar, hér present | 


suitor? Why did he ‘linger in ‘his visit ? Tt was 
tinte for ‘him to offer ‘his daily Homage at her 
shrine, and ascertain what ‘were her plans #nd 
pleasure for the afternoon. Yet three o'clock ‘was 
chiming in hér‘little gold ‘timepiece, and still his 
gtacecame not. Did she dwell onthe blank—had 
his womens any charm for her P 

She would have declared the contrary. She 
would have chafedundér such a charge, but yet she 
shrank from being neglected, and her. little foot 
stamped impatiently as each carriage rolled by and 
card after card was left at her door, and jstill he 
came not. 

“Surely they have not mistaken my orders. They 
— am always at home to him,” she muttered, 
eagerly. 

But as'her hand was doubtingly laid-on the bell 
to regtify'such possible error another:rattle of the 
door-knocker was heard, then ateps ascended the 
stairs, and the Duke of Dunbar” was announced, 
and entered into the room. 

“Pardon me if I am somewhat later than my 
wont,” he said, holding her hand a moment more 
than necessary in his, “but I have been making 
already a visit which I thought might interest you. 
I obtained last mght an introduction that I hoped 
would lead to soime important results, and evén 
now [ do not give up hope.” 

“Tn what respect?” asked Lady Matidn, édldly. 

“ Oh, in ascertaining what would settle niy doubts 
and fears, Lady . ‘Do you Hot remember my 
remarkable adventure on the Coniston’ Fell?” 

“ T am not likély to forgét it,” was the cdld' reply. 

“Hxactly so. éll, I shave ‘always ‘felt ‘a lively 
and unflagging cutiosity to learn ‘the eause of that 
strange girl's request for such very huttble aid, 
and what became of ‘her in her lonely plight.” 

“« And have*you found her? Surely’ she would 


‘|not be so mad, so wuworthy,” gasped 'the young 


heiress. ‘She dare not ignore all the mischief she 
has caused.” 

“TI do not pretend ‘to read the motives:o? the 
actions of a handsome girl like that fugitive,” re- 
returned the duke, carelessly. ‘Ali I cared for was 
to get some idea of her identity and her fate. 
Last night I was ata reception at Sir, Fulke Wil- 
ton’s—an official affair, with very little amusement 
todivert the guests. It was rather a feature of the 
evening, therefore, when some music was_ heard, 
and I went toward its direction. A splendid voice 
was singing as I went near, and as I pressed in the 

I saw an equally rare and lovely face, to 
which the voice belonged. And, to complete fhe 
attraction and romance, it was most wonderfully 
like the girl I met on that mountain, whom you 
imagined was the adopted daughter of Mr. Carow. 
You will imagine my astonishmént.” 

“And delight, I 4m bound to suppose,”’ ‘put in 
Lady Marian, superciliously. 

* And delight, as you will imagine,” rettirned the 
dike, unindved. 

““Of eotirse you obtained ‘an introduction ?” the 
heiress wert on, bitterly. 

“Phat is just where I failed,” he teturned. “I 
had jist fulfified my duty in escorting Lady Mount- 
mart to the supper-table, when I'perceived that my 
rara avis, my cagell bird, had ‘esédped, though her 
éom pantions were visible.” 

“1 wonder ‘which is concealed,” returned Lady 
Marian, bitterly, *+¢uilt or shyness ?”’ 

** My dear Lady Marian, you are quite wrong, the 
girl did not'even see me, I am quite stire of that,” 
replied the duke. ‘‘ It was more likely that she was 
exhausted by her exertions or that she hated to be 
honiaged Jike-a prima donna. However, I ob- 
tained an introduction to the lady where she is 
placed as Sir Fulke’s ward and. who has a very 
pretty doll.aa a daughter, Of course, I paid my re- 
spects at once, hoping to satisfy all my doubts, 
when, lo! the fair Trissa showed in:graceful array, 
but;the ward, the stranger whom I went to see, was 
carefully concealed in the innermost recesses of the 
house. I was not supposed even to be aware there 
was another member of the family ; so I dared not 
inquire about her, I was in fact fairly baffled,” he 
added, impatiently, “and had a Visit to a doting 
mother and a commonplace daughter somewhat out 
of Our own Sphere for my pairs.” 

‘Lady Marian gave a halt-satirical smile. 


“Shall Tsay it'séryéd you rigiit, my dear duke ?”* 


she rétufied. “It was actually visiting under false 
Payee ta Mr added, more seriously, “ surely 

Werte wiser 4nd’kinder to me and to all for that 
miserable affair and that unhappy tirl to be “left in 
éblivion. I can consider it respectful in 
itty father’s friend to bring forward a principal 
agent in an affair ‘that so nearly concerned his 
honour.” 

“I am very obtuse, my dear Lady Marian, and 
besides rather outraged at your unflattering expres- 
sion,’’ returned the young nobleman, coolly, ‘In 
the first place, you only call me your ‘ father’s 
friend,’ which is certainly not the way to insure my, 
obedience +o your own mandate. And next I do not 





‘see what*‘harm it'can do‘for me to identify this fair 
damsel as the deliverer of the interesting Lord Bel- 
fort and the consequent shield of any seandal and 
vexation to'your father and yourself.”’ 

Marian bit her lip. 

** You ate about as sincere with me, my lord, as 
with Mrs.,—what did you say was her name?” she 
hadf questioned, 

“Digby, Sir Fulke’s niece,” returned the duke, 
unsuspiciously. ‘No, you wrong me, Lady Marian, 
I am fairly at a loss to see the grounds of your 
blame, and,” fhe added, “‘ pardon me if, on that 
score, I must decline obeying your behest.” 

“Then you actually défy my wislies, and have no 
regard for my comfort and peace?” she said, colour- 
ing high. 

**T doyou too mueh justice to imagine that either 
could be affected by such a trifle,” he replied, 


mly. 

“Suppose I considér a ‘trifle the test of your pro- 
fessions to me,” returned Marian, striving to cons 
trol hér vexation under a cold and contemptuous 
demeanour. 

“T should lament the insignificance of the cir- 
cumstance that would divide us,” was the calm 


reply. 
_ The girl drew herself up to her most ‘stately car- 
riage. 

“ Are you sérious, duke, or is all this cnaffing a 
reply to what you choose to call'an idie trifle r’’ she 
asked, proudly. 

* That is for you to decide, Lady Marian. If you 
are but im jest lam ver; glad to be mystified and 
freely retract anything that might appear serious 
in my own expressions,” pronounced his grace, 
calnily, as if he were delivering a speech at a school 
meeting instead of touching on the tenderest sub- 
ject.of the heart. 

“ Thatris, you are perfectly willing to break off 
any bonds that have bound us, however lightly, to 
each other ?” she,asked, coldly. 

“T am certainly pr ed to submit to your de- 
elared wishes, | arian. Ido not desire to be 
misunderstood and:controlled, were it by a princess, 
though I have been willing to wait your own time 
for deciding on your final reply to the proposal I 
had the honour to make to Lord Marston for you.” 

“And which I never intendéd to accépt!” she 
said, angrily. ‘‘ No—it was always in deference to 
my father’s request that I took the time I have 
déne for consideratioh. Ltckily I have ‘no hesita- 
tion or regret on the subject, and from this time we 
are finglly divided so far as ‘any idea of a farther 
unith is concerned. I have'the honour to wish your 
grace farewell,” 

(To be coutinued) 


EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 
By the Author of “ Daisy Thornton,” etc., etc. 








CHAPTER XLV. 

Just before leaving Godfrey had gone to Gertie’s 
side, and, bending over her, had said a few words 
so low that ne one heard them except the one for 
whom they were intended, and whose face flushed 
and éyes brightened as he said, in tones of love and 

S10OU: 

“Good-bye, darling. I must go now, but shall come 
early to-morrow moining.” 

He was holding her hand in his, and as he ceased 
speaking he noticed the absence of the ring and the 
scratch the stone had made when it was wrenched 
away. Instantly a cloud passed over his face and 
he looked searchingly at Gertie, but she knew no- 
thing; and then he glanced at me, who knew, but did 
not tell. 

“ Ettie, if-you find anything of value about Gertie’s 
person, or on the bed, or.on the floor, keep it till I 
come,agaib,” he said; andthen I knew he meant tho 
ring, aud was puzzled more than ever. 

Should I tell him where it was? No; he would see 
it for himéelf, I decided, as he went out from the room 
and joined his fathér and the ladies at the door. 

Alice's gloves were ruined, and she stood holding 
thy waterproof around her with the bare hand on 
whieh -the gem was shining. But Godfrey did not 
see it until he helped her into the carriage, when the 
large Stone pressed hard against his hand, making him 
start as if he had been stung, or rather as if that ring 
on Alice’s finger had riveted anew the fetters he had 
been so glad to loose, 

How cameshe by it, and what did it mean? Surely 
not that he was hers again. A thousand times no, 
when he remembered the mighty love for another 
surging through his yeins and making him so wildly 
happy. He was free, lionourably free. Alice had 
made him so herself, and even hjs father could not 
gainsay that or think the Schuyler reputation for 
honour compromised iv the least. A man cvuld, not 
marry a woman who would not marry him, who 
had told him so with angry words aud biting sar- 
Cass. 
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Godfrey was in high spirits, and his manner was 
not like that of one who had been so near to death. 
Hecould even joke with Robert and Emma, and would 
have rallied Alice on her forlorn and bedraggled ap- 
pearance when she came to him on the shore if he had 
not remembered the scene which had followed that 
coming, when the ring of betrothal was hurled at him 
so fiercely. How it flashed and shone upon her hand, 
which, it seemed to him, was continually thrust upon 
his sight, now on the table, now on the back of the 
chair, now on the mantel—everywhere he turned his 
eyes there was the restless hand and the diamond 
sparkling on it, and seeming to say to him that his 
freedom was not so sure. 

At last, when he could bear the sight no longer, he 
sauntered away to his father’s business room, where 
he sat down alone to think of Gertie and wonder 
if it would be greatly out of place for him to go and 
inquire for her that night instead of waitiog till morn- 


ing. 

And while he sat thinking there was a knock upon 
the door, and Alice came in shyly, timidly, with a 
grieved look in her face and tears in her eyes, as she 
said: 

“ Have you nothing to say to me, Godfrey? You 
have scarcely spoken to me since the accident, and I 
feeling so miserable.” 

‘“* What shall I say to you, Allie ?” Godfrey asked, 
not unkindly ; and then Alice’s tears fell in torrents 
as she burst out, impetuously : 

“ Oh, Godfrey, say you do not mind what I said to 
you on the river bank. I was angry, jealous, furious, 
because you put me away to save another and kissed 
her before my eyes and called her your darling. I 
think I must have been crazed to say what I did and 
throw my engagement ring away. But I have it 
again. 1 took it from her hand and put it back on 
mine. See, it is here ; look, Godfrey, and tell me it 
is just as it was with us.” 

‘To say that Godfrey was unmoved by this appeal 
would be wrong, for though he had never loved 
Alice and was glad to be free from her he did not 
dislike her, and would have gladly spared her pain 
could she have done so without compromising him- 
self again, Lut he could not, he must be frank with 
her now and settle her relations to each other at once 
and for ever, and he said to her: ' 

“But, Allie, it isnot with us as it was, and it never 
can be again. Ido vot wish to hurt you unneces- 
sarily, Allie, and I mean to be as geatle and kind as 
I’d want a great brute of a fellow to be with my 
sister under similar cirenmstances, Alllie, I have 
never supposed that you imagined our engagement 
to be one of love. We liked each other, and were 
taught to think it was the proper thing for us to 
marry. I did not love you very much, and you did 
not love me * 

* But, Godfrey, I did, or I do, 
sobbed ; and Godfrey replied: 

“ Not as you will love some one else by and by; 
while I—Allie, I believe I have loved Gertie West- 
brooke since she was a child, but I did not know it 
until I was engaged to you, and met her here a 
woman. Then it came upon me what I had lost, and 
for a time I was miserable. But I meant to keep my 
word to you, and should have done ‘so if you had 
not yourself set me free. Ido not ask if you knew 
what you were saying. I accept the fact, and cannot 
go back from it. It was not a manly act to thrust 
you aside in the water, but I did not know what I 
was doing, for Gertie was drowning and calling on 
me to save her, and I had no thought of anything 
else. I shall ask her to be my wife, and if she re- 
fuse, as she may, I shall bide my time and ask her 
again; have her I must; but, Allie, you and I will be 
friends always, just the same, and try to forget the 
past summer, which has not brought much happiness 
to either of us. I have been constantly fighting 
against my love for another, and you have been dis- 
satisfied at not receiving from me all you had a 
right to expect. And it would grow worse, Allie, so 
it is better to end it now. If you like the ring, 
Allie, keep it, as you would a gift from your brother, 
and let me be a brother to you. I cannot beanything 
else. Will you, Allie?” 

Never in her lite had Alice Creighton prized God- 
frey as she did when she knew she was losing him 
for ever, and her slight form shook with sobs, but 
she did not withdraw the hand he took in his, and 
when hs said again “Shall it be so, Allie? Shall 
we be friends? Shall I be your brother?” she an- 
swered : “ Yes, Godfrey,” and hurriedly left the room. 

Gertie’s plunge in the river was not followed by 
any serious consequences, and on the morning suc- 
ceeding the accident, although she was very pale and 
languid, she complained of nothing but weakness and 
soreness from the rubbings we had given her, and 
she came to breakfast looking like a little Quakeress 
in ohe of my sober wrappers, with only a plain linen 
collar around her neck and her hair gathered into a 
net, 





Ican now,” Alice 








Bat nothing could make Gertie other than pretty, 
and when, just after breakfast, a step was heard on 
the walk, I saw by the flush on her cheek that she 
knew whose step it was. I had never seen her more 
beautiful than she was then. 

Godfrey had come early, and was in the best of 
spirits, and so tender and loving toward Gertie that 
I watched him wonderingly, for I did not know what 
had passed between him and Alice, and could not 
guess how his heart was beating with joy at his free- 
dom and with hope for the future. He bad brought 
her a bouquet of flowers and some grapes from the 
hot-house, and he hovered about her restlessly, and 
called her a little nun in that queer garb and mob 
cap, as he styled the net which he playfully pulled 
from her head, letting her hair fall over her shoulders 
and about her face. 

“ There, isn’t she just like some quaint picture set 
in a golden frame?” he said, pushing back a stray 
tress from her forehead, and stepping aside to let me 
see and admire her too. 

How Gertie’s blue eyes dropped beneath his gaze, 
and how the hot blood coloured her cheeks, until she 
looked like some guilty thing cowering for shame. 
And Gertie did feel guilty, and as if she were usurp- 
ing another’s rights, She knew before who had 
saved her from drowning, and she knew now that 
what she had thought might be a dream must in part 
at least have been a reality—that amid the horrid 
blackness which was so much like death Godfrey’s 
lips had kissed her passionately, and Godfrey’s voice 
had called her his darling and bade her come back to 
life again for the sake of the love he bore her. 

Yes, Godfrey had done all that, and he was doing 
it over again, so far as he dared, with me there in the 
way, and Gertie's heart beat with throbs of joy, and 
then was heavy as lead when she remembered Alice 
Creighton, and, if-there were no Alice, her promise 
to Mr. Schuyler, wliich she must keep. 

“TI wm coming to see you again after luncheon, 
but meanwhile I will seud you some of your things, 
and I want you dressed in white with these in your 
hair,” Godfrey said, taking from’ the bouquet a few 
forget-me-nots which he laid in her lap. “I am 
going to tell you something which may astonish you, 
but will nevertheless make you glad, [ hope, so au 
revoir, ma-chére.” 

He kissed a lock Of her hair, and then when she 
drew back in surprise he wound his arm around my 
neck, and kissed me, saying : 

“ You see, I serve you both alike. Adieu.” 

He was off like the wind, and we could hear him 
going rapidly down the walk, his very stép indica- 
tive of buoyant life and vigour and elasticity. I did 
not say anything to Gertie, but left her alone, while 
I attended to some household duties, 

When I returned to her after the lapse of an hour 
I found her asleep on the lounge, with a troubled 
expression on her face and a tear on her eye-lashes, 
The carriage from Schuyler House was at the gate, 
Roland Macpherson and Emma were coming up to 
the door, and so I woke her and made her ready for 
them. Emma too was paler than usual, but there 
was something in the expression of her face which 
made her prettier than I had ever seen her before, 
She was quite recovered, she said, but Julia and 
Alice were both in bed with the headache, and she 
had not seen either of them. Julia she reported was 
as cross as a bear, for when she had. knocked at the 
door, asking if she could do anything, and if she 
might come in, she had received for answer “Go 
away and mind your business.” So she had come 
away, and she was in almost as good spirits as God- 
frey had been, and flitted about the room, while 
Robert’s eyes followed her with an expression in 
them which set me to thinking and wondering if 
everything had been turned topsy-turvy by that 
accident in the river. 

I hada lily I wished to show Robert, who was 
something of a florist, so I asked him to come into 
the garden. 

“ Yes, that’s a good old Ettie—keep him as long as 
you can, I want to see Gertie alone,” Emma whis- 
pered to me, and as soon as we were gone she went 
up to Gertie and said: 

“Guess now what has happened! Robert wants 
me to be his wife—little, plain, insignificant me, and 
I thought all the while it was Julia! He said so 
last night, and would have told me before bat for 
the misfortune of his birth, which hethought I might 
not like. He says you know about it, and so I come to 
you first of all, Of course.I’d rather his mother had 
been a lady born, and I do not quite like the thought 
of those Lyles and Nesbits. That’s the Rossiter 
blood in me, while the woman in ‘me says ‘I do 
not care, a man is a man for a’ that.’ ”’ 

Gertie was surprised, for she too had supposed it 
was Julia whom Robert preferred, but she was 
very glad to find herself mistaken, and heartily 
echoed Emma’s sentiment, “A man’s a man for a’ 
that.” 











“ But what will your father say ?” she asked, and 
Emma replied : ‘ 

“TI don’t know. I hope Glenthorpe will outweigh 
the Lyles. Robert will tell him to-night. ‘There, 
he is coming, and I must go. Good-bye, and como 
home as quick as youcan. Tell Ettio, if you like.” 

She kissed us both, as Godfrey had done, while 
Robert shooks hands with Gertie, who said: 

“Tam so glad, I supposed all the while it was 
Julia, or Ishould not have thought it could mako 
any difference. Heaven bless you both.” 

Of course I was surprised at the story Gertie told 
me of Robert’s mother, and wondered a little how 
the proud Mr, Schuyler would take the news ; and 
from thinking of Abelard Lyle, who was Robert’s 
uncle, my thoughts went after the young girl Heloise, 
of whom I talked to Gertie until it was nearly time 
for dinner, which, at our house, was served at one 
o'clock. 

Godfrey was coming, after his luncheon, and Gertie 
must be dressed to meet him. Emma had brought 
her pretty white wrapper, which became her rather 
better than my plain gray one had done, and I had 
never seen her look better than she did when her 
toilet was made, and with the blue forget-me-nots in 
her hair she was ready for dinner and Godfrey, 

We did not expect him till after his luncheon, but 
he surprised us by coming in upon us just as we were 
taking our seats at the table. ite had been to the 
village, he said, and thought it a waste of labour to 
go home and’then back again, and so he came di- 
rectly to our house, and, helping himself to a chair, 
he drew up to the table beside Gertie, to whom he 
devoted himself with all the assiduity of an ardent 
and accepted lover. I think he looked upon himself 
in that light, and was not in the least prepared for 
the disappointment awaiting him. 

At the foot of our garden, overlooking the river, 
is an old-fashioned summer-house, covered with a 
luxuriant grapevine, and Godfrey asked Gertie to go 
there with him as soon as dinner wasover. His love 
was of the impetuous kind, which cannot wait to 
know the best or worst, and once alone with Gertie 
and free from observation, save as the bright-eyed 
robin, whosenest was among the vines, looked curi- 
ously down upon him, he burst out passionately and 
told her of the love which had been growing in his 
heart since the day he found her on the deck and 
stole the kiss from her. 

“I have been so hungry for another,” he said, 
“and I had it too yesterday, when you lay by the 
water's edge, and I feared you were dead. Forgive 
me, darling, if I took unfair advantage of your posi- 


tion. Icould not ug” At and had you died I would 
have claimed you as mine and told my love to all the 
world,” 


“Oh, Godfrey, Godfrey, hush; you must not speak 
to me. like this.. Remember Alice, your promised 
wife,” Gertie eaid, gaspingly, and Godfrey replied : 

“I do remember her, and it is of her I must first 
tell you. When in my agony, lest you were dead, I 
called you my darling and kissed you, Alice stood 
beside me a witness to the love which never was 
hers, She was angry, indiguant, as she naturally 
would be, and in her anger made me free from my 
engagement,.and said she hated me and gave me 
back the ring of betrothal. After that she surely has 
no claim on me, and if she had I could not respect it 
now.” 

Then very rapidly he went over with the entiro 
story of his affair du coour,with Alice from the tim. 
they both were children and the marriage was are 
ranged by their parents. 

“T like Alice as a friend,” he said, “ but I never 
could have loved her asa wife, and shall not try. I 
have tasted a little the sweets of loving you, and 
nothing will satisfy me now but the full fruition of 
that love. Gertie, you do love me; tell me that you 
do; speak to me and not shrink away from me as 
you are trying to do.” 

He wound his arm around her, and drew her 
close to bim while with a shudder she cried: 

“ Oh, Godfrey, don’t ask me ; take the words back, 
please, and do not torture mé so cruelly. * cannot 
be your wife, Icannot, It must never be—never. 
I have given my solemn promise and I must keep it.” 

Then he released her, and, springing to his feet, 
exclaimed: 

“Your promise, Gertie! Your promise! What 
do you mean? Has any other man dared talk to you 
of love? Has Tom Barton——?” 

She saw that he misunderstood her, and said to 
him: 

“No, Godfrey, it is notthat. I have not promised 
in that way, but for gratitude, for honour. Your 
father asked it of me.” 

“My father? What do you mean?” Godfrey 
said, resuming his seat beside her, and growing very 
indignant and very white about the lips when Gertie 
told him what she meant, and that she must not, 
wow? ~~" break her vow. 
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Nothing he could say moved her in the least. She 
had promiséd and should keep her word, and he 
must go back to Alice, who surely would forgive him. 

“J shall never go back to her. We settled that 
last night,” he said, and then added, quickly : “ Ger- 
tie, I am not one who gives up easily, and I shall not 
give you up. My father himself shall remove the 
bar; only tell me, Gertie, truly, do you love me, 
and if it were not for the promise would you be 
my wife ?” 

Oh, what a depth of love and tenderness there 
was in the streaming eyes lifted to Godfrey’s face as 
Gertie answered him, so sadly ; 

“T am afraid I would.” 

“Then you shall be,” Godfrey said. “I will see 
my father this very night and tell him the whole 
story, and get him to remove the interdict, and when 
I have his consent I shall come straight here to you. 
Don’t go home to-day, Gertie. Stay with Ettie 
another night, and wait here for me till the moon is 
up, and then if I do not come you may know father 
has goaded me to such lengths that in my despera- 
tion I have thrown myself into the river!” 

He spoke lightly, and tried to langh, but there was 
a load on his heart, a feeling that the interview with 
bis father might be a stormy one, but he was ready 
to encounter any difficulty for Gertie’s sake, and 
esteemed no trial too great if in the end it brought 
her tohim. It was useless, he knew, to think of 
winning her so long as that promise to his father 
stood in the way, and so that was the barrier to be 
broken down, and in his passion and blindness he 
had little fear that he should fail. Gertie was the 
same as his, and he told her so, and stooped to kiss 
her at parting. Butshe drew back from him, and 
said: 

“No, Godfrey, no; not now. I am not your pro- 
mised wife, and never shall be. Your father will not 
consent.” 

She knew Mr. Schuyler better than Godfrey did, 
and her heart was very heavy as she watched him 
going from her, his face beaming with hope, and his 
last words to her were: 

‘“* Wait for me here, Gertie, when the moon comes 
over the hills.” 

I saw that something had agitated my darling when 
she came back to me, and, laying her head on my 
shoulder, said : 

“Tell me about it, if you like.” 

Then she told me all, and how decided she was to 
keep her promise, and how hopeless it was for God- 
frey to think his father would consent to his mar- 
riage with a poor girl like her. And though I felt 
that she spoke truly I tried to encourage her, telling 
her that Godfrey was not one to stop at any obstacle 
which could be surmounted. 

Later in the day Edith drove round in her phaeton 
to take Gertie home, but I begged to keep her 
another night, while Gertie too expressed a desire to 
stay,and so Edith went back without her, never 
dreaming of the reason which Gertie had for stay- 
ing with me that night. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
From the moment Robert bore Emma iu his arms 
to the shore, and kissed her, as he set her safe upon 
the land, he knew he stood committed, and that 


silence was no longer possible, And so he made his 
confession to her and told her of his love, and 
asked if, kuowing what she did, she would be his 
wife and the mistress of Glenthorpe. 

Had he been poor, with no Glenthorpe in prospect, 
Emma might have hesitated, for in her way she were 
very proud, and good blood was her weakness, but 
Robert was not poor, and she was very much in love 
with him, and said she would be his if her father were 
willing, and she thought he would be, for he had 
never expected as much for her as he did for Julia, 
whose beauty ought to command a brilliant match, 

Robert was not one to delay any duty long, especi- 
ally if it was a disagreeable one, and while Godfrey 
was breathing words of passionate love into Gertie’s 
ear he was closeted with Mr. Schuyler and with 
Edith too, He had asked her to be present from a 
feeling that he should find in her a powerful ally. 
But he had no conception of the real nature of her 
feelings when he told who he was, and said: 

“The man you buried in your grounds, and who 
saved Godfrey's life, was my own uncle, the brother 
of my mother.” 

He stopped there a moment, waiting for the first 
shock to pass away, and Edith felt the iron fingers 
touch her throat slightly, while she was conscious of 
4n impulse to grasp the young man’s hand and claim 
him for her own kindred. But such confession on 
her part must not be made now. It was too late for 
that, and she did not speak, but listened breathlessly 
while the young man confessed next his love for 
— Schuyler’s daughter, and asked if he might have 

er. 


Mr. Schuyler thought of that cottage in Alnwick, 





of Jennie Nesbit’s bare arms, and the rapid passage 
of the fine comb through the black hair, and all his 
family pride rose within him as he said, without a 
moment's hesitancy : 

“T am surprised that after the fraud practised 
upon us so long you should presume to ask for my 
daughter, especially when you consider the diffe- 
rence between our families, No, I cannot give her 
to you.” 

This was his reply, while Edith, who thought only 
of the sweet-faced, white-haired old lady knitting in 
the sunshine, and of the boy-lover coming to her 
through the twilight in the years agone, rose, and, 
going to her husband’s side, said to him: 

‘Yes, Howard, you will give her to him and for- 
give him for the foolish pride which has so long kept 
him silent with regard to his mother’s family.” 

Mr. Schuyler was disturbed, and answered, a little 
impatiently : 

“ It’s the family I object to as well as the decep- 
tion.” 

“ Yes, I know,” and Edith’s white fingers threaded 
his hair caressingly. “I can imagine that; but, 
Howard, consider the difference between Robert and 
those whom we saw iu Alnwick, and remember there 
is nobility from within which should level all outward 
distinctions. You chose me without money, family 
or name, and Robert has all these, The Macphersons 
are among the first in Scotland, and you surely will 
not condemn him for the accident of his mother’s 
birth. You can affurd tobe generous. Let me go for 
Emma now, and see you make her happy by giving 
her to the man she loves.” 

She had caressed him all the time, and her caresses 
did quite as much toward mollifying him as her ar- 
guments. She saw the wavering of his purpose in 
his eyes and as he did not forbid her she went at 
once for Emma, whom she led into the room, and 
whose hand she placed in Robert’s, as she said : 

“Now, husband, give them your blessing, and say 
that you are willing,” 

“JT cannot say I am willing,” he answered, in a 
husky voice ; “* but we sometimes assent to what we 
do not like, and if Emnia wants this young man, and 
thinks she can be happy with him away from all her 
family, I will not oppose her—only let everything be 
done very quietly and unostentatiously. I could not 
endure a parade.” 

And thus he gave his consent, which hurt almost 
as much as it pleased, though Emma put her arms 
around his neck and thanked him for having made 
her so happy ; but Robert, who was smarting from 
the reflections upon his mother’s family, merely 
bowed his thanks, and, with a manner as lofty and 
hauglity as that of any Schuyler, left the room. 

Emma soon joined him, and with her he forgot in 
part the little sting, and thought only of the future, 
when she would be his wife and the mistress of Glen- 
thorpe, a place grander than Schnyler House, with a 
long line of noble ancestry anda coat-of-arms to give 
imiportance to it. 

The dinner at’Schuyler Hill that day was a rather 
dull affair compared with what the dinners usually 
were, for the two demoiselles, Alice and Julia, still 
kept their rooms with the headache, while, immedi- 
ately after his interview with Robert, Mr. Schuyler 
had gone up the rivera few miles on some business, 
which he told Edith might detain him past the dinner 
hour, and if so she was not to wait. As he did not 
return they sat down without him, Edith and God- 
frey, Robert’ and Emma, and each too much occupied 
with his own thoughts to be very talkative. 

Godfrey was the most sociable of the four. He 
had beard Robert’s story from Robert himself, and, 
while expressing his surprise, had endorsed him 
heartily, and teasingly congratulated Emma _ for 
having done so much better than he ever thonght 
she could do with her milk-aud-water face, 

It was anything but milk and water now, and, 
with the blushes burning so constantly on her cheeks, 
and the new light in her eyes, she was very pretty 
to look at, as she sat at the dinner table, and Godfrey 
told her so, and said it was a pity she had not been 
engaged before, it was so great an improvement to 
her, and all the time he joked and laughed he was 
thinking of the interview with his father, which he 
must have that night, and wondering when he would 
be home. 

Six, seven, eight, and nine, and still he had not 
come, and the moon would be up at ten, and Gertie 
waiting for him, and Godfrey paced up and down the 
long piazza, restless as a newly caged lion, and 
knowing nothing of the girl watching him so 
anxiously from her window and resolving more than 
once to speak to him and join him in his walk. 

At last the sound of horse’s feet were heard, and 
his father came gallopping up to the side door, where 
Godfrey met him before he had time to dismount. 

“ Fat, or,” he said,“ I have waited for you more 
than thie hours. I must speak with you at once. 
Come in Lere, please.” 


| a great deal that day. 





And he led the way to the same room where 
Robert had declared his love for Emma, and where 
Gertie had given her solemn promise not to listen to 
Godfrey without his father’s consent. 

And Godfrey was there now to ask that consent— 
ay, to demand it, if necessary—and he pluaged at once 
into the matter, and told his story so rapidly and em- 
phatically that his father had no chance to utter a 
syllable, even had he wished to do so, but sat mo- 
tionless and confounded while Godfrey poured out his 
burning words, and declaring his love for Gertie asked 
that his father should remove the ban and make 
Gertie free to be his wife. 

Godfrey could not have chosen a more inopportune 
time for the success of his suit. His father had borne 
His pride had been sorely 
wounded in giving his daughter to a son of the Lyles, 
aud now came Godfrey, telling him of his broken en- 
gagement with Alice, and asking his consent to a 
marriage with Gertie Westbrooke, a girl who, for 
aught he knew, was connected with a lower family 
even than the Lyles, and who at least had no money 
to bring him, 

This really was the sorest point with Mr. Schuyler. 
His business that afternoon had been with the agent 
of a firm which owed him a large sum of money, and 
which had declared itsinability to pay, so that he had 
returned a poorer man by ten thousand pounds than 
he had supposed himself to be. And this was from 
the portion he had set apart for Godfrey. 

Just after the birth of little Arthur he had made 
his will, dividing his property about equally, as he 
thought, between his wife and children, and designating 
the particular investments either in land or moneys 
each should have. Strangely enough all the losses he 
had met with since had been from Godfrey’s share, For 
this, however, he had consoled himself with the fact‘ 
that Alice Creighton’s fortune would make amends 
for all, and now he was told that Alice was set aside 
and his son would wed with poverty. No wonder, 
then, that he was confounded and indignant, and ut- 
terly refused to give his consent or release Gertie 
from her promise. 

“Tell her from me,” he said, “ that I will hold her 
to it as long as I live, and she must beware how she 
breaks her word pledged solemnly as hers was.” 

And that ‘was all the satisfaction Godfrey got. 
His father would not listen to his love for Gertie, 
and insisted upon his returning to his allegiance to 
Alice, whose readiness to receive him back Godfrey 
had inadvertently admitted. ‘To this last proposition 
Godfrey said: 

‘* Never, while I have my senses. I do not dislike 
Allie as a friend, but I shall never make her my wife. 
It is Gertie or nobody.” 

So the interview, which had lasted a long time, 
ended, and just as the clock was striking half-past 
ten a white-faced young man, with lips firmly com- 
pressed, and a look of determination in his eyes, 
went rapidly down the avenue, leaving bebind a 
whiter-faced man, who had said to him: 

“If Gertie break her word aud marry you, re- 
member it will be disini.eritance,”’ 

Now to one as madly in love as Godfrey was dis- 
inheritance did not seem so very dreadful, It was 
not half as bad as losing Gertie, and as he walked 
away from the house he thought how pleasant it 
would be to work for Gertie—work hard too, and 
denying himself, if need be, that she might live in 
comfort. 

There was his cottage ; disinheritance could not 
take that from him, for it was his own, and he had 
the deeds. They could live there for awhile on 
almost nothing, he and Gertie, and by-and-by he 
would be earning some at his profession as a lawyer, 
and they should get along somehow. 

- It was the same old story, always new, of young 
people with more love'in their hearts than money in 
their purses. ‘* They would get along somehow;” 
and Godfrey’s spirits were very light, and bis cheery 
whistle sounded through the still night air as he 
drew near the summer-house, where Gertie: was to 
wait for him, 

(To be continued.) 








HALLow8’EN.—The old Scottish festival of Hal- 
lowe’en, the ancient observance of which has gradu> 
ally been falling into neglect in Scotland, especially 
in the Lowland part of the country, has of late years 
been revived on Deeside with all its peculiar charac- 
te~istics by Her Majesty the Queen, and this year un- 
-,eual preparations were made at Balmoral Castle to 
celebrate the occasion. Shortly before six o’clock in 
the evening the cottagers, gillies, and retainers on 
the eastern part of the Balmoral estate mustered 
some distance to the east end of the castle, and, 
four abreast, each man carrying a torch, in this form 
they proceeded up the western avenue, and at a point 
nearly opposite an old limestone quarry they met Her 
Majesty, who, seated in her carriage, was escorted by 
the tendantry on the western part of her domains, 
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also carrying torchlights, The two bodies here 
joined, and all marched in the direction of the Castle, 
headed by the Queen’s pipers playing appropriate 
pibrochs, On arriving at the main entrance to the 
Castle Her Majesty alighted.from her carriage, and, 
preceded by the pipers and followed by the large 
body of torchbearing tenantry, walked on foot by the 
weet side of the Castle. As the procession descended 
the broad staircase on to the lawn at the north-west 
corner of the Castle the sight presented was very 
fine, The blazivg torches threw a lurid glare on the 
white walls of the Castle, and the wild hurrabs of the 
men, blended with the “skirl”’ of the pipes, formed 
a scene of stirring and romantic grandeur, the only 
drawback to the sublimity of the effect being that the 
bright rays of the moon somewhat eclipsed the bril- 
liancy of the lights borne by the toreh-bearers. Hay- 
ing completed a circuit of the Castle, the procession 
again halted in front of the principal doorway, where 
dancing was vigorogusly begun to the strains of the 
bagpipes, by the light of a bonfire, Reels and etrath- 
speys followed each other in quick succession, Her 
Majesty remaining a lively and interested spectator 
until a late hour in the night. A huge bonfire blazed 
all night on the Locknagar Distillery Farm, and 
lighted up the country for miles around, Smaller 
bonfires shone for briefer periods from the heights of 
Craig-na-ban and Craignortie, and up till midnight 
the lights of monster torches were seen glancing here 
and there on the road opposite Balmoral Castle, on 
the north side of the Dee, 








SCIENCE, } 





Ir is said that the telegraph wires in Germany are 
no longer to be affixed to poles, but are to be laid in 
underground tubes, 

AN underground railway has been constructed in 
the city of Constantinople, and the contractors are 
now finishing up the termini. It will soon be open, 
for traffic. 

Tue telegraph is making rapid strides in South 
America. Va)paraiso, Santiago di Chili, Buenos Ayres, 
Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, Bahie, and Pernambuco, 
will be linked together by wires, 

‘THERE is said to be enough iron orein the neigh- 
bourhood of the Black River Falls, Minnesota, to 
supply the whole demand of the United States for 
the next ten centuries, The State geologist is author- 
ity for the statement. 

Tue Turkish Government have given M. Krupp 
an order for 500 cannon for. their artillery and forts. 
The execution of this order will cost about 
19,000,000fr. (say 800,000/.), and itis expected to take 
about four years. 

Ir is stated that abont 7,000.acres are cleared of 
timber each week-day in the United States, Of the 
annual crop 75,000,000 dollars’ worth goes to fuel, and 
twice as much to fencing. The locomotives in North 
America consume no less than 700,000 cords, or 500 
acres @ year. 

THE ATLANTIC STEAMERS.—The Cunard fleet is 
to be considerably increased in number, go that four 
vessels per week may leave Liverpool instead of two ; 
and this arrangement is only a stepping-stone to a 
daily service of Cunard liners, So high do: these 
vessels, stand in public estimation that it is thought 
little difficulty will be experienced jn finding cargo 
and a full complement of passengers for each vessel’ 

PROPOSED SUBMARINE RalLWAY.—Mr. Scott, the 
engineer, who has been five years elaborating a plan 
for making a submarine railway to run through a 
tunnel constructed between Ireland and Scotland, 
has at last propounded his scheme, Mr. Scott pro- 
poses to construct his tunnel from Cushendun or 
Cushendall to the Mull of Cantyre in Argyleshire, 
about a third of the distance from Dover to Calais. 

NEGATIVE VARNISH.—One quart methylated spirits, 
4 oz. orange shellac, } oz. gum sandarac, } oz. gum 
copal, Put spirits in a bottle, powder the gums, 
and put in, set on oven or in hot-water-bath for twoor 
three days, shaking well occasionally ; then allow it 
to settle, decant the top into a clean bottle and filter 
the rest. This varnish is much better than that 
bought at shops, and is much better for keeping. 

ANOTHER TEXTILE PLant.—The plant known in 
North America as the wood nettle was discovered 
some years since on the Alleghany Mountains, at an 
altitude of more than 5,000 feet above the sea level. 
Some living specimens which Mr. Rozel, the digs>- 
verer, took home were disposed of to the Prussia: 
Minister of Agriculture, who was desirous of ascer- 
taining the value of the plant under cultivation. The 
results so far appear to be favourable, and the La- 
portea pustulaia, as a textile plant, is now occupying 
much attention iu Germany. Being a perennial, the 
laportea does not require to be sown every year, and 
in this respect has some advantage over hemp and 
flax ; besides which, it is said to be far less trouble- 
aome, and less expensive than hemp in the prepara- 





tion of its fibres, In the wild state it grows from two 
to three feet high, but as. grown in Berlin it has al- 
ready reached a higher stature, which it is probable 
will be still more extended by careful cultivation in 
suitable soil. The experiments which have been made 
as yet, toa limited extent only, as to the quality of 
the fibre, tend to the conclusion that it will form a 
valuable addition to our textile materials. 

INTERESTING BALLOON AsceNnt.—A balloon ascent 
was recently made from the gas-works of La Villette, 
in Parig, by M. Tissandier, He hasgiven the French 
Academy a short account of it. On leaving the 
ground (about mid-day), a lower atmospheric current 
carried them in the E.S.E. direction, but when the 
reached a height of 700 métres, they found a S.W. 
current which carried them tothe N.E. The former 
had a velocity of 6 or 7 kilométres per hour ; the 
latter 35 kilométres. The maximum height reached 
was 2,600 métres. The shadow of the balloon on the 
ground was perceived throughout. At1.35p.m,, and 
at a height of 700 métres, this shadow, projectedon 
a meadow, seemed encircled with a very bright 
aureole of yellow colour of which M, Tissandier 
gives a sketch, 

STRENGTH-GIVING Foop ror Horsgs.—M, Sanson 
has been investigating the relations between the food 
given to draught horses and the amount of power 
produced—that is tosay, the strength-giving value 
of the nitrogenous elements of food. By a series of 
scientific calculations, tested in the stables of the 
Omnibus Company of Paris, he finds that the rations 
in practice given to the horses are in conformity with 
science and the views of the company—to feed the 
animals so that while they will not ran into flesh 
they will lose nothing in strength, The mean average 
weight of an omnibus horse is 1,800 pounds; he is 
employed four hours daily, drawing a weight of two 
and three-quarter tons, at a rate of two anda half 
yards a second. Each horse’s daily rations consist of 
nine pounds of hay, twenty pounds of oats, and one 
and a-quarter pounds of bran. 

ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL ExuIpitiox, — The 
following rules have been issued by Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners for the preparation of diagrams of 
ancient and modern buildings of all countries in 
Division L,, Class.9 (civil engineering), architectural 
and building contrivances, of. the Exhibition of 
1874:—1. The diagrams should be of a bold scenic 
character. 2. They should be executed on canvas, 
and may be in oil colour or distemper, 3. They 
may be executed in colours or in monochrome, 4, 
They should be perspective views, 5. Each diagram 
should be at least 5 feet by 10 feet, but single dia- 
grams ought not to occupy more, than 10 feet in 
height and 20 feet in length, 6, Each diagram 
should be attached toa roller, and sent rolled. 7. 
The scale should be clearly marked upon each dia- 
gram, 8. Her Majesty’s Commissioners, would be 
glad to have the right of purchasing the diagrams, 
if for sale, at the prices attached to them. 

New Fire Encinse.—A new fire engine, the in- 
vention of Mr. Thomas Atkins, civil engineer, re- 
cently underwent an experimental trial in a field at 
Ladywell. The principle consists in saturating the 
water thrown on the flame with a gaseous compound, 
consisting of 18} parts of carbonic. acid, 1} carbonic 
oxide, and 80 of nitrogen, manufactured from char- 
coal, which possosses the important advantage of very 
slowly. effervescing, although introduced: at a high 
pressure, Its cheapness is another advantage, the 
cost not exceeding 1s. for 1,700 square, feet. The 
working standard is 150lbs. to the ingh, but it can be 
stored at 1,000. The experiment at Ladywell was 
reported as fairly successful. A pile of faggotted 
brushwood and shavings, well saturated with tar, and 
about twelve feet in length, was set fire to, and it 
speedily burst into a furious blaze. Mr. Atkins then 
attacked it with his hose, and in a few. minutes com- 
pletely extinguished the flames, with the expenditure 
of about 17 gallons of finid, One of the great merits 
claimed for this invention is the complete destruction 
of the asphyxiating qualities of smoke, which, it is 
said, is rendered capable of being breathed without 
inconvenience. 

MANUPACTURE OF 38-Ton GuNs AT THE Royau 
ARsgNAL.—The manufacture of the seventeen land 
service “ Woolwich Infants,” or 38-tom guns, which 
were ordered from the royal gun factories some 
months ago, ig progressing rapidly at tha Arsenal, 
Woolwich, Several enormous series of coils, weigh- 
ing each some 22 tons, and which are intended for 
these guns, have been lately removed. from, the. re- 
verberatory furnaces. in the coiling shed, and, lie out- 
side ready for welding, The tubes, of cast steel, 
three feet longer than any hitherto. manufactured, 
have been received from Messrs. Firth and Co., 
Shefileld, and will shortly be turned to receive the 
superincumbent coils, The appearance of tl'» new 
guns when completed will be sn immenee ir {7,ove- 
ment upon that of the present naval 35-t) 4 guu. 


The addition of three feet to the chase, mak“ag it in 


- tralized. 





all 19 feet from breech to muzzle, takes away from 
the stumpy, unwieldy look of the original weapon. 
But the improvement is not only in appearance. It 
is an established fact that a calibre of £2 inches with 
pebble powder requires a greater length of bore than 
13 feet—the length given to the “infant "for the 
expansion of the ponies fer when such enormous 
charges as 1101b, and 1201b, or 13CIb. of powder are 
employed. And the new gun meets this requirement 
exactly, for the elongation of the powder gas waves 
is fully provided for by the excess of mre feet given 
to the bore. Expe aor with the 10-inch rifled 
gun show that the entire force of waves is not 
exerted until the projectile has started several feet ; 
hence it is necessary, order to obtain ‘the fal} 
effect of the powder, to give a considerable length of 


bore, and with every increase made in the of 
owder to increase correspondingly that. | It 
fs anticipated that no more of the earlier. pattern, of 
85-ton gun will be constructed. 
ConovrEep Stars,—Coloured stars are, made b 
driving the colonred com slight] ae ol 
into small cases resembling boxes, open at. 


both ends, If the star is to consist of one.colour 
only a piece of quick match ig.inserted between. the 
inside of the cage and the tion, and aliowed 
t projeah half an inch beyond each end of it; this 
will insure ita ignition at both ends. if the 
stars are to consist of morg than one colour the cases 
are left open at one end only, The co ition is 
thereby prevented haya at more one of 
its surfaces atatime, The iL-box cases are then 







half filled with one ¢ou and the remaining 
half with another, The lor moistening the com- 
position is a mixtare of s and methylated 


of wine, of about the thickness of varnish used by 
photographers. The compositions of coloyred stars 
are as follows :—Crimson Stara: Chlorate of potash, 
24 parts ; nitrate of strontia, 32 parts; calomel, 12 
arts; sulphur, 6 parts; sulphideof copper, 2 parts ; 
fine charcoal, o) parts, Blue, Stars: Chlorate, of 
potash, 8 parts; sulphide of 6 parts; Cher- 
tier’s copper, 5 parts ; sulphur, reen Stars: 
Chlorate of potash, 20. parts; nitrate of baryta, 40 
parts ; calomel, 10 parts; sulphur, 8 parts; shellac, 3 
parts; fine charcoal, 1 part; sulphide of copper, 1 
part. The sulphur in all these compositions 
must be as free as possible from acid ; otherwise itis 
dangerous when mixed with chlorate of potash, as it 
forms a detonating componnd which will explode 
with friction or percussion. To provide against such 
an effect wash the sofphur in a solution of com- 
mon po in water; the acid will then be neu- 
The composition for the blue stars, must 
not be moistened with the solution of shellac, bus 
with fresh ~ bene xe, various ing) 
must be dry, fine, and thoro y incorpo. le 
CuRrosiqing OF MemOsRAtTOR<Taie Welle the 
American aeronant, has written a letter upon ballogn- 
ing, in which he says. of himself and for himself— 
“] have made several hundred aerial voyages, some 
of which I consider were far more dangerous than 
crossing the big pond, or circumnavigating the globe 
with an aerial machine. My voyage from Rome to 
Benevento over the Apennines, with a Montgolfier, 
without gas, fire, net, valve, anchor, or ballast, I can 
prove to any scientific person to haye been much more 
perilous than tomake a wopage around the world with 
a balloon made especially for the ti with life-car 
and boats beneath it. {have certificates from the 
English and American consuls.of Rome that I re- 
mained in the air pee hours, making a voyage of 
nearly two hundred. miles with nothing more than 
the heat of the sun, to keep the air rarefied in the great 
balloon Collspom ut hg mate the longest, mont 
rilous, and extraordinary agrial voyage ever m 
With a hot-air machine. Having made more than a 
hundred ascents with Montgolfiers, L believe it pos- 
sible to keep them afloat for days and. even weeks, 
in the summer, by the heat, of the sun, and a good 
supply of fuel to keep up the heat during the night. 
I have thought of using powerful sun-glasse 
top of the ballogn, to t in, keeping the air warm 
within. I am desirous of making more trials. with 
rarefied air machines, and believe they could be very 
useful in.time of war when gas cannot be so easily 
obtained ag fire on the battle-field, I should be happy 
to go with an exploring expedition towards the North 
or South Pole, and use the fire balloon for making ob- 
servations. Should another expeditiuy, start. next 


year forthe North, I offer, gervices to use. & fire 
or gas machine to take. part in. py eager 

servations from one to. twa tailes ta, while. thi 

balloon is made f, 


to the ship, or to make free 
at of five milesif required.” 
NEW FOSSILS. 

Ir is stated that some.of the most interesting dis- 
coveries made this summer, by Dr. Hayden's. explor- 
ing party are due to the labours of Professor Cope 
in paleontological researches among the Bad Lands 


ascents to the 
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of Colorado. The remains are even more interesting 
than in the similar regions of Wyoming. They have 
been found to be a vast gravevend of animals belong- 
ing to a long past period of the earth’s. existence, 

Up to the present time Professor Cope hag. proved 
the existence of more than 100, species, py ge 
by thousands of individuals, QF these, at, 70 
are new to science, They. , 
mole to nearly that of the i 
are reptiles, Many forms 
related to the mole and of 
procured, The delicacy 
fossils are surprising, Gna 
left numercus remaina.of 18, 
than the domestic mouse. 
sors of the rabbits, some of 
of the mice. 

Of the cloven-hoofed qu 
been found. Some were 
ture between the deer and: 
they had nohorns. T 
sheep. Others were about, 
rels, being the smallest of; 
discovered. Several s 
during the same period, 
and teeth which have re 
the rhinoceros abounded, ig, 
no less than seven specie been procured by 
Professor Cope. One of; the, imens is a perfect 
skull, with teeth complete. and covered with the moss- 
like crystalization seen.ip, she. moss-agate. 

But the most re’ monsters of the past 
whose existence has. by this summer’s 
survey are a geries. nea related to the 
rhinoceros, but. posseaning eaturesin which, ac- 
cording, to. Profesgex, Cope, resembled the ele- 
phant, They.s high oy the legs and had short 
feet, but Qi in pairs on different 
parts of the. “One of largest species had a 
large horn over each eye, while one had another on 
each side of the nose morethan a footin th. 
third ove, of a larger size men the last, rndi- 
mental horns on thengge. Still another was.as large 
asthe elephant. Its cheek-bones were enormously 
expanded, and its horns were flat, A fifth species 
had triangular horns turned outwards. Their strue- 
tureis regarded as disposing of the statement of a 
recent writer that the presence of horns in pairs is 
an indication of relationship to the ruminating 
animals, for these beasts are near the rhinoceros, 
Carnivorous species were not rare in this ancient 
family, and served, as now, to check the too rapid in- 
crease. 

Of the 14 species known there werg.tiger-cais, 
dogs, hysenodons, and the. tomarctos, a new genus 
found by Professor Cope, It resembled the dog, and 
was as large as the black bear, but it was much more 
carnivorous iu its propensities, The reptiles embrace 
turtles, lizards, and snakes, The last two orders 
were discovered for the first time in this formation in 
America, . 

lu the last few years Professor Cope has obtained 
from the ancient sea and lake deposits of Kansas, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, etc., about, 300 species cf 
vertebrated animals, of which he bas made known to 
science for the first time more than 200, 


CASTING AN EIGHTY-TON ANVIL. 

M. A. Lepesur, mining engineer of Oroditz, in 
Saxony, has communicated the following method 
adopted for the casting of an eighty-ton anvil for a 
company established at Reisa for the manufacture of 
tin-plate. The time allowed and other circumstances 
shut out the ordinary mode of proceeding in such 
cases, and special means had to be resorted to, which 
are thus described by M. Ledebur ; 

The quantitative yield of a furnace is in direct 
proportion to the horizontal seetion of the zone of 
fusion and the draught of air within it, which must 
not be confounded with the tension produced by 
tuyeres in furnaces of the old form. In two furnag-s 
of different diameters, with the same tension, the 
quantity of wind depends directly on the section of 
the furnace. But the quantity of iron melted in a 
given time depends on the amount of fuel consumed 
in that time, supposing the heat developed to be pro- 
fitably employed. 

Ifa blower is used to produce the draught, its 
effect, as is well known, increases with the diminu- 
tion of tension of the air, and consequently its effect 
may cease entirely when the tension passes a certain 
limit. If great draught is required in order. to pro- 
duce rapid fusion it is better to employ furnaces of 
large section with low-pressure blowers: Add to 
this if, as in the case in question, it is necessary to 
make use of new blowers of which the effect is not 
ascertained, only a small number of farnaces can be 
used without cunning the risk of interruption in the 
fusion. In such cases the only means to be adopted 
in order to produce a large casting is an apparatus 
With a.large sectional area. , 
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ved by the boneg 
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iate in struc- }, 





The round form generally given to melting fur- 
naces presents thé advantage of a minimum periphery 
with maximum section, and consequently the smallest 


loss of -by exterior radiation. But the circular 
tri gl fea ht th at be much, |: 


0 which arrives from the peripher; 
1 Pn rpg coger Tyaad py 4 
in.ratio of the diameter is. req 


effect. With large di 


son.none. of fusion is limited; 
me 


where there is neither combustion nor fusion, § 
the iron which descends into the interior 
zone is brought into contact with that which, 
ready. fluid and causes the latter to lose a, 
portion of its heat, 
Theabove congiderations caused M. Ledebup, te, 
adopt. as a funda tal form for his f a, 
th rounded angles, resem 
-furnace known ag Rachette’s. The 
adopted was 2:50m., and the width 0-70m. ; 


centered at the fang cis of the furnace throug 
‘series of tuye’ 
other at a 


horizontally one abo’ 
: 0'90m., the lower rove bei 
formed of three tnyeres of 0°20m. diameter. ; 
the upper by six tuyeres of 0'l0dm. diameter, The, 
section of all,the lower. tuyeres was theref 
square centimetres, and that of the upper s .) 
The arrangement of these tuyeres was such 


axes.of thoge on one side of the furnace in no gage, 


coincided with those of the opposite side. 

The molten iron was got out as in the cupola, aff 
Kriger, by the use. of, what is known as ap @ 
creuset, capable of containing 15 tons of iron, 
height of the furnace without the hearth wag: 
from sole to mouth ; the thickness of the 
0°30m,; and the casing was formed of, 
bound with old rails united at the naproy, 
the furnace by means of i 
casing of cast or, plate iron 
necessary for the f but. 
rounded 
formed of; 
troughs. ( 
end. 

The chargp of the furnace was 75 kilogrammes of 
coke and 1,030 kilogrammes of pig, and the result 
was very fluid and ft for casting, and, although the 
pressure obtainable was only that, of 12 ta 15 milli- 
metres of water, the furnace produced seven tons of 
fluid iron per hour. 





TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 

To-pay stern realities meet us. Yesterday the 
future loomed up before us with bright visions of 
happiness, golden dreams tinted with the rainbow of 
promise. ‘l’o-day those dreams have vanished, those 
“air-castles”’ have fallen to the ground, and our 
buoyant hopes lie buried with the hidden memories 
of the past, 

Yesterday the skies. were fair and bright, not a 
cloud dimmed:our vision, but through the dim vista 
of, inturity, we beheld before us a high and lofty 
career. Weshould be sumething, for the advance- 
ment of our race. High on the pinnacle of fame our 
nawes should be enrolled side. by side with those of 
the noble and distinguished of earth. Step by step 
we would ascend the hill of science, and our long 
and toilsome march being ended, would bind our 
aching brows with the bright and glorious chaplet 
of Fame. 

But to-day do we realize these cherished: visions ? 
Have we won that for which so many long and 
weary vigils have been kept, for which every other 
consideration hag. been set at defiauce ? 

Early and late have we. pursued the phantom, 
earthly fame, never flagging in our hot haste, dis- 
couragements but exciting ua to greater diligence ; 
and, alas! too Jate we learn that the spring-time 
of our life has fled in the pursuit.of a shadow, a 
fleeting phantom, that has eluded our grasp. And 
to-day our hearts are oft filled with sighing and 
hitter disappointments; but we turn in out hour of 
afiliction to the promises of heaven. To-day, by a 
rapid retrospect, we read the records of life’s yester- 
day, and learn how varied they are, with only here 
and there a gleam of: sunshine, but fall of so much 
sorrow. 





PLAIN SPEAKING,—Speak plaigly. Tell just what 
you mean, without a long preface and a dozen ifaand 
buts. Com*aend us to the young lady who, on being 
asked her | and, by a young man, replied, Yes. We 
want no hes jation—no equivocation—when the mind 
is fairly madvy up, One word will express,as much 
as a dissertation. We have known whole even- 
ings to be consumed, just because a heavy, dull, pro- 


| ead pene fa 
won 


lix individual travelled through forty or fifty pages, 

just to give his assent or dissent to a proposition. Aim 

at the point—reach it the nearest way you can, and 

thenstop. You will not then tire out your audienco, 
throw them into a sleep. 

J pRA Panace.—It has been stated that 
2x Palace will be finished by June next, 
the winter be exceptionally free from frost 

, perhaps, be accomplished. The style of 

of the building will be similar to that 

’ redecessor, but the appearance of the struc- 
will be greatly changed, and its area enlarged. 
tead of a central dome there will bea hall 185 feet 
‘by. nearly 400 feet in dimensions. Between this and 
‘the east.and west ends will beopen courts containing 
'bedg of flowers and appropriate ornaments. On each 
{ of these courts will be glazed corridors, the ends 
( filled up with conservatories handsomely pro- 
portioned, and surmounted with small domes of glass 
andiron, The new palace will have but one tran- 
‘sept, with a wide nave, The distinguishing exter- 
! will be four lofty towers atthe corners of 
building. The north sideis to contain an aqua- 
at its eastern end; at the west will be the pic- 


THE MOTHER OF OUR RACE, 
firat. woman was Eve, wife of the first man, 
ler. of mankind, and queen of the newly created 
This woman was of high nobility, of royal 
trious descent, a lady from whom all the 
of earth have sprung. She was a woman 


{ with glory by birthright, and invested 
er by the imposition of a mightier hand than 


woman could ever boast. Hers was wis- 

wledge and genius. The intellect was 

t) med by folly, unsullied by sin, and not 

) sto the toils of infancy and child instruction. 
4) ve was 


God's direct workmanship, the work of 
li eiato the minds of angels, 
Ghernbim and seraphim. She 
as. b é ne, apd. alone of women 
8, — sprang. a taste of 
spots er soul ergated: in the image 
a righteous a holy being must have been tho 
seat of human perfection, the centre of attraction to 
everything that made its home in Eden’s beautiful 
bowers, ‘The smile must have been on her lip, the 
bloom and dew of youth on her cheek, the sunlight 
of endless life on her brow, while the intellectual and 
moral beauty of the soul shone forth in oa ges- 
ture and movement of that perfectly organized body, 
the last and highest materia! production of creative 
power. 
he human mind ean advance no farther in its 
conceptions of the beautiful than when it pictures to 
itself the character and person of the first mother 
as she appeared on the morning of her creation, 
Shecame to be the companion of Adam, enjoying the 
favour of God, the homage of animated nature, 
invested with authority over the other created be- 
ings. She was beautiful herself and saw beauty io 
everything around her, As an elect lady she drank 
from the cup of perfect felicity, and must have 
diffused joy through that Paradise over which God 
and the first created man had delighted to make her 
queen. 


who pours 
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THE ALBERT INSTITUTR.--Thoe, openiag of. the 
Prince Consort’s Memorial Buildings at. Dundeecame 
off recently, the Earl of Dalhousie. officiating, inthe 
presence of @ large concourse of spectators. The 
buildings have been in course of construction for some 
time. A Free Library had been established in. asec- 
tion of the, block, and the other portiong were 
afterwards fully occupied with specimens of artand 
manufacture. The cost is upwards of 30,0004, and 
the buildings will be known.as.the Albert Ingtitute. 

Girts OF THE EARL oF DuppRy.—A few days ago 
the Earl of Dudley added to hig. costly gift of; a 
marble. flaoring of the naye of Worcester Cathadval 
by the presentation of 9 marble and alabaster pulpit, 
designed by Sir Gilbert,Scott, and a nnmber of cazved) 
oak benches. Lord Dudley’s generosity hag, also 
been. manifested in another. mogt worthy. direction. 
A moyement wa} been set op footfor the purchase 
of the S Jovl of Design, so, that, this institution, 
which .ag for twenty-two years, been doing a 
valuabie work in thig city, wight meat its increased 
liabilities. free, at leest, from the burden of; rept, 
several of the wealthy. citizens subscribed anma. 
amounting to 500/. for,that purpose. Lovd Dudiey, 
on being iafermed; that, a farther) sum of 1,5002 was 
needed, ha ely, offered, ta contribute half; that: 
amount, 750L., provided, the remainder. can be raised 
in the. city. he citizens. will doubtless. manifest: 
their appreciation of the liberality digplayed by the. 
noble earl and the egtimation in which they hold the 
School, of Design. by. speedily. subscribing the sam 





needed. 
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THE LADY OF WATER LAWN. 


“Who is that creature ?” 

Madame Vane uttered the words in a low but 
piercing tone, and curled her lip scornfully. 

“She with Mr. Renfeld, you mean, I suppose?” 
lisped the fastidious Mrs. Burrington, placing her 
gold-rimmed glass to her eye. 

* OF course.” 

Leonora Vane spoke spitefully this time, and 
glanced once more at the motley throng among whom 
walked the object of her sudden hate, leaning upon 
the arm of the handsome Mr. Renfeld. She was not 
in elegant attire, this golden-haired stranger; there 
were no diamonds at her white, graceful neck, nor on 
her slight, tapering fingers, but nature’s brightest 
gem shone from her blue eyes—a pure, trusting soul 
—and cast its matchless radiance all around and over 
her. 

“She assumes the airs of a queen,” said Madame 
Vane, fairly grinding out the words from between her 
white, sharp teeth. “Whois she? Do you know?” 

“I’m not certain, my dear Leonora,” answered Mrs. 
Burrington, “They call her Lucille Clayton, I be- 
lieve.” 

The last words were accompanied by a sigh as if 
her exertions had quite overpowered her. 

Madame Vane’s black eyes gleamed with jealousy, 
and Mrs. Burrivgton’s features wrinkled with a smile 
of contempt. 

The crowd swept on, and the gentleman and his 
fair companion were lost to view amid the eddying 
rush of human beings. 

With a sharp order to her coachman to drive faster 
Madame Vane sank back upon the crimson cushions 
of her elegant Victoria, and gave herself up to her 
perturbed thoughts. 

The fashionable but woefully faded Mrs. Burring- 
ton glanced at her occasionally, and smiled to her- 
self in an exulting, treacherous way. Another's dis- 
comfiture was her delight, another’s joy ~as her 
misery ; sheloved nobody, but lived upon ever, Jody ; 
she flattered everybody and slandered everybody, 
doing both with skill enough to save herself harm- 
less: she was, in brief, a snake. 

In the meantime Lucille was still escorted by her 
“aristocratic” companion. Both paused a moment 
before the door of her home; an embarrassing si- 
lence followed; then Lucille looked up, her cheeks 
red with mortification. 

“ T would ask you to come in if——” 

She hesitated. Pride forbade the acknowledgment 
of poverty. 

“If!” he repeated, with a glance of reproach. “I 





[THE SCHEME CONCOCTED. | 


know your thoughts! Why will you do yourself 
and me so much injustice? I care nothing for one’s 
surroundings if, like yours, one’s heart is pure and 
patient.” 

Her eyes lighted with gladness, 

“Then come in.” 

She held the door open and glanced toward him, 
but dropped her gaze as she noted the fervency of 
his. He came forward smiling, and ran up the stairs 
as if he were perfectly at home. Pausing on the 
landing, he waited for her to come up, his bright, 
hazel eyes fixed upon her steadily the while. She 
did not look at him; somehow she could not meet 
his glance without colouring. 

Throwing open the door of her little room, with its 
plain, papered walls, where her mother was sitting, 
engaged in binding shoes, Lucille said : 

“ Mother, allow me to make you acquainted with 

Mr. Renfeld, who is kind enough to wish to call on 
us.” 
The woman looked up quickly, her pinched features 
reflecting the suspicion that filled her mind. sSor- 
row and treachery had made her mistrustful of the 
whole human race. 

“ He’s the one that got you your place, ain’t he?” 
she demanded, 

“ Yes, mother.’ 

‘Well, I am very much obliged to him, I’m sure,” 
continued Mrs. Clayton, with another sharp glance at 
Mr. Renfeld’s diamonds and rich attire. ‘ We are 
poor people, sir; we don’t often have a rich caller 
like you.” 

Lucille was deeply mortified by this reception, and 

knew not where to look. In vain she motioned her 
mother to be silent, in vain she cast imploring glances 
toward her, the old lady was determined to have her 
way. 
“Sit down, Mr. Renfeld,” she proceeded. “I 
might have asked you before, but I knew you were 
used to better chairs than them. Howsoever it’s all 
we've got.” 

“I did not come here, my dear madam, to examine 
your furniture,” he replied, smiling kindly. “I 
came here to ask a favour of you—a great favour.” 

Lucille’s eyes dilated with wonaer. 

“ A favour of me?” repeated Mrs. Clayton, staring 
at him in perplexity, ‘How on earth can I do you 
a favour? You must be joking, and I'l) ell you now 
I don’t like jokes,” 

The gentleman bit his lip with annoy nce. 

“T never was more serious. I dou’t understand 
why you distrust me so.” 

“TI didn’t mean to offend you, I’m sure,” Mrs. 
Clayton responded. “ But I’ve lived a good while in 











this world, and I’ve got over believing every one 1 
see a saint. But what’s the favour?” 

“Tt is this,” answered Mr. Renfeld, advancing a 
step with his eyes fixed yearningly upon Lucille. 
“T ask you, as an honourable man, to give me the 
hand of your daughter in marriage !” 

The girl’s heart gave a great bound; she sank 
into a chair and covered her face to conceal her 
blushes, 

The old lady gazed upon her guest with mouth 
wide open. 

“D-o yo-u me-an it?” she queried, in amazement. 

“Could I trifle thus?” he rejoined, almost in- 
dignantly. ‘Have you no confidence in me what- 
ever ?” 

“*Have you asked her?” continued this practical 
mother, ignoring his plea. 

“No. I know not if she loves me; but I have a 
hope that will enable me to wait years if need be.” 

He placed his hand upon Lucille’s golden tresses, 
and spoke again softly, 

“Do you care for me?” 

“Oh, Harry!” and then she burst out crying as it 
it was the most dreadful thing in the world. 

Mrs. Clayton said, in a milder tone: 

“T’m sure I never thought of such a thing, and 
perhaps I’ve been rude to you, but you know the 
world, so you woun’t blame me for watching over my 
only child. Well, if you’ll be good to her you may 
have her,” 

And the old lady wiped away a tear or two from 
her deep-set eyes. 

“Tt seems like a dream !” sobbed Lucille, in ecstatic 
joy as her lover clasped her hands, “Oh, such 
a beautiful dream! I—I hope it won’t end like 
one!” 

* + * * * 

“My dear !” 

It was the soft voice of Mrs. Burrington, coming 
up from the velvety depths of an easy-chair, where 
this indolent woman reposed nearly half her time. 

Of course she was in the drawing-room; nothing 
was too good for her. 

She was thinking over the details of an interview 
she had had that morning with Mr. Roland Armi- 
stead, whom she bad met while walking in the spa- 
cious grounds adjoining-the mansion of her friend. 

“Well, what is it?” queried Madame Vane, a 
little impatiently perhaps. 

“TI heard a little piece of news this morning 
when I was out,” she answered, in the same affable 
tone, but with a desire to harass her friend. 
“ hw are weary though, and so I’ll not trouble you 
with it.” 
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Leonora’s dark eyes moved restlessly ; she com- 
pressed her lips and waited a moment, but her com- 
panion gave no indication of speaking again. 

“Was it. abont Mr. Renfeld?” she asked, at 


length. ‘ . 

“Yes, my.dear. He is really going to marry that 
odious creature with the yellow hair.” 

“He never shall!” cried @ Vane, leap- 
ing to her feet and clenching her small white 

nds. ‘ 

— Burrington manifested some interest, and 
managed to raise herself to a sitting posture. 

“ Why, bless me, my dear, how grand you are 
when you are angry. I never)saw you look so 
beautiful !” é ' 

Leonora heeded her not, but paced the room like a 
caged lioness, her bosom heaving convulsively, her 
face pale as snow, and its muscles twitching nerve- 
lessly, her black eyes gleaming like diamonds! 
Anon as the fury of the passion increased she 
beat her hands together and stamped her feet venge- 
fully. 

wf tell you she shall never have him—she’ with 
ier baby face and whining ways!” she ejaculated, in 
a hoarse voice. “He belongs to me--to me only. 
Oh, Heaven, am I mad that I reveal my heart thus? 
But you, you will not betray me, you will not despise 
ae for loving him, will you?” 

“I?: Why, my dear friend, I am proud of ‘you, 
proud of your womanly love. Do not give way 
to grief, He is only infatuated, he will return to 

ou.” : 
“Oh, do you think so?” 

“If he don’t lie should be made to,” continued 
Mrs. Burrington, artfully, “I was glad to hear you 
say that she would never have him! Men are 
vacillating —all of them—he must be brought 
back before it is too late! He is impulsive—he 
may——” 

“Marry her at once!’ interposed Leonora, wildly. 
“Ob, Heaven, yes, he may! Tell me, what shall I 
do? I cannot, will not lose him!” 

“She is at his home now, on a. visit to his 
mother, If you will be guided by me I will separate 
them !”’ 

“T will! Iwill! Tell me what to do!” 

* You know that Roland Armistead loves you!”’ 

“ Yes, but I hate him!” 

“Softly, my dear! He will call this afternoon. 
He will offer himself to you, You must accept him.” 

“ Accept him?’ You are trifling with me!” 

“ That is too unkind, my dear. You do not mean 
it though, I’m sure. Yes; accept him; you can find 
& pretext to dismiss him when the time comes, 
After you have accepted him I will engage him to 
do you aservice, and make him think all-the time 
that he is benefiting himself. Now will you do as I 
say and trust me ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, you are so good |” 

Leonora thought only of/her love as she uttered 
those words! Her mind held captive by the dread 
of losing the man who was dearer to her than life 
she could not discriminate between the good and 
evil just at that moment. 

Immediately afterward the bell rang, anda servant 
entered bearing Mr. Armistead’s card, Nerving 
herself to carry out her friend’s plan, Madame Vane 
ordered him to be admitted. Mrs., Burrington arose 
and hastily left the room. 

In a few moments Mr. Roland, Armistead entered, 
aud bowed low as he greeted Leonora, He was of 
medium height, with low brow, piercing gray eyes, 
and thin, crafty lips. Asa whole his face was not 
unpleasant, but one used to studying character 
would have avoided him as an unprincipled man 
— to take advantage of any opportunity of any 

inc, 

* « . * * 

In the elegant drawing-room at Water Lawn were 
seated Mrs. Renfeld and her son. Lucille was in her 
chamber. 

“So you like her, mother?” Harry said, gazing 
wistfully into the calm blue eyes that were bent so 
lovingly upon him. 

“She seems to be all that is good and noble, my 
son. I think you have made a wise choice, Having 
known privation, she will appreciate affluence all 
the more. I thisk she has a fund of reason that will 
prevent her.from ever becoming frivolous,” 

“You make me so happy !’ he exclaimed, pressing 
® kiss upon her brow. never saw a woman that 
atiracted me as she did the very first time my eyes 
rested upon her! I never told you of our first meet- 
ing, did I? It was last May. About eight o’clock 
in the evening, while out walking, I heard a faint 
scream, and then words uttered pleadingly. I sprang 
into a run and soon came upon a man and woman, 
the latter trying to break his hold upon her arm. I 
helped her, and the fellow lay down very quietly in 
the gutter. Of course I escorted her home, and 
learned that she was oftentimes compelled to carry 





her work home in the evening; I saw that she was 
beautiful, and felt that she was good! I talk boy- 
ishly, don’t 1? ButIcan’t help it—it seems as if 
my youth hadreturned! Ah! my darling comes!” 


Lucille entered ‘just’ then, tastefully but. plainly’ 


attired in a black silk with white lace at her throat 
and arms. Her face, reflecting the joy that dwelt 
in her heart, was tinted with a healthy carmine, and 
her blue eyes shone brilliantly, Her golden hair, just 
caught above the brow, fell over her shoulders in 
shining waves. Her lover gazed’ upon her in love 
and admiration ! 

“Mother loves you, my dearest!” he murmured, 
clasping her hands. “She has ‘praised you more 
than I dare tell you, lest you get vain! Oh, we will 
be very happy.” 

Tears of ‘gratitude came into the girl’s eyes,. She 
tried to speak but failed, and then bending down 
kissed Mrs. Renfeld with affection and reverence. 
The old lady stroked the pomasyg | hair that fell upon 
her shoulder and said, at length, in a faltering voice: 

“Thank Heaven for both of you! “My joy seems 
too great’ to last!’’ . 

“ There is a dread on her mind. What can it be ?” 
thought Mr. Renfeld, knitting his brows, “It creeps 
into her words, Has she any secret from me?’’ 

His betrothed turned toward him at that moment, 
and her bright, happy face drove the dark conjectures 
from his mind. Presently the sound of a hand 
organ greeted their ears, and he was about to send a 
servant with some change as well as an order for the 
fellow to leave the premises, when Lucille restrained 
him, and suggested that they should both go out 
tozether. He consented smilingly. 

As they reached the verandah they beheld the 
organ man standing upon the steps, and the next in- 
stant there came in view a fairy-like child dressed in 
black velvet tunic, white dress and blue sash, with a 
wreath of flowers surmounting her golden curls. In 
her hand she carried a tambourine, and as she saw 
Lucille she said : 

“ Pretty lady, give me penny.” 

Then she started back, dropped her instrument, 
gazed upon Miss Clayton yearningly, and sprang to- 
wards her with arms extended. 

“Oh, mamma! mamma! why did you go away 
from Lily ?”’ she cried, tears starting to her eyes. 
“ [ve been so lonely, and papa-—-” 

“Go away, child, and behave yourself!” said 
Harry, tossing her a few coppers. 

“ Go away from my own mamma?” she exclaimed. 
“Who be you? You aiu’t my pa! I won't go 
away, because my papa dressed me all up nice to 
come and fiud my mamma!” 

And she covered Lucille’s face with kisses. 

A terrible doubt stole into his mind. 

“Can’t you speak to your own flesh and. blood, 
woman?” growled the man at the door. ‘Perhaps 
*tain’t pleasant now, though, when you’re about get- 
ting another husband.” 

“ Lucille, what does this mean ?” 

Her lover's stern tone awoke her to a realization 
of the terrible dilemma in which she was placed. 
She looked:at him—she saw mistrust in his eyes; it 
sent a quivering pang to her very soul, and she 
fainted dead away at his feet, 

“ Heaven, it is true!” he cried, in anguish and dis- 
may. “Oh, where is purity? where is honour? I 
wish I had died before I saw her—she who has re- 
paid my love with treachery !” 

And he fled from the house as one mad, 

- * 7 * 

“You are here, my love! I’m thankful to tind you 
at home ;I feared I should have to wait an hour, and 
that is torture, I’m not happy a moment away from 

you.” 
‘ And Mr. Roland Armistead took Leonora’s hand 
within his own and pressed it fondly. She frowned 
aud drew away from him, 

“Why do you repel me?” he queried, in an injured 
tone, 

Leonora arose and walked the room a moment, her 
lips compressed, her eyes glowing with strong reso- 
lution, 

“T may as well tell you now,” she said, confronting 
him. “J have learned your character since our en- 
gagement, and I decline to fulfil it.’ 

** I shall force you to.” 

“ Sir!” she exclaimed, haughtily. 

You have entrapped yourself, my dear,” he re- 
plied, insolently, as he threw himself crosswise into 
achair. ‘‘I know your little game, and it won’t do 
to rave, or threaten, or ring for the servants—not a 
bit of it. You hired’me to do a mean job. I’ve done 
it, but you've realized no benefit from it, so you think 
to play the queen with me, but you won’t!”* 

He looked up into her face and laughed. 

** Beave my house, or I will call help!” she ex- 
claimed, her eyes blazing with indignation. 

“Touch that bell-rope, and I will spread the story 
all over England how the widow of Honourable 





Cecil Vane libelled a poor girl and nearly broke her 
heart besides cheating her out of a lover.” 

She sank into a chair trembling! Oh, how bitterly 
she repented having listened to the suggestion of the 
treacherous Mrs. Burrington ! What could she do ? 
Must she suffer humiliation at the hands of this 
coarse fellow in gentle garb? 

“T will kill myself before I will marry you!” she 
said, in a husky voice. 

He eyed her sharply and saw that she meant it. 

“‘T will offer one more chance.’ Give me a thou- 
sand pounds and I'll let you alone for all time. Be 
careful what you say now, for this offer will only 
stand for three minutes.” 

He took out his watch and glanced from its dial 
to her face, 

“T accept!” she ejaculated at the expiration of two 
minutes; and seating herself at an escritoire sho 
wrote a cheque for the amount. He received it with 
a mocking bow, and left her. 

Throwing herself on a lounge, she wept bitter 
tears of mortification, and reproached’ herself until 
she was perfectly miseravle, But it was all a good 
lesson for her. 

Two hours later that cheque was cashed, and Mrs. 
Burrington received one-half the amount, and pre- 
pared fora visit to some other scene of operation, 
where her son, Roland Burrington, alias Armistead, 
might aid her again in her confidence tricks; for the 
worthy lady was only an adventuress, tavelling 
under forged credentials, 

* * * + . 

“If he would only come!” 

Mrs. Renfeld uttered the wordsin a low, sad voice, 
and glanced in love and sympathy towards the 
lounge at her right, where lay a sleeping girl, her 
golden hair falling around her thin, pale face like a 
halo of light. 

Months had passed— months of illness and sorrow, 
since Harry Renfeld left this gentle girl lying prone 
upon the verandah floor, stricken down only by her 
own sensitiveness. . In delirium she had called for 
him, in lucid moments she had prayed for him, in her 
dreams she had murmured his name until it seemed 
to her aged nurse and protector that her heart would 
break too, if her son did not soon return. 

“ Mother |” 

The blue eyes opened and looked around wistfully. 

“What is it, dear? Yourmother is upstairs, but I 
am here.” 

“Yes, you are his mother; but yon love me, don't 
you? and you'll write to him and tell him to come 
back, won’t you ?” and the tears coursed down the 
pallid cheeks. 

“Yes, darling,” answered Mrs. Renfeld, a pang 
shooting through her heart as she reflected that she 
knew not where her son was. 

** Mother !” 

Again the word sounded upon her ear in a deep 
whisper. 

The old lady threw up her bands in surprise and 
alarm, and then a flood of thankfulness swept over 
her being as she recognized her own boy standing in 
the entrance, She recognized him, and that was all; 
for grief had changed him, and added years to his 
face. 

“Mother, was it true? What is she here for?” 

“Oh, Harry, how could you doubt her? It was 
all a wicked conspiracy! ‘This is the first trouble 
you ever gave me.” 

He shivered as with cold. 

Again Lucille opened her eyes, and as she beheld 
her lover her breath came quick and laboured, as if 
in a dream, and her form quivered. 

“Oh, my love—my own! Can you forgive me 2” 

He threw himself upon his knees before the 
lounge, and clasping her hand gazed imploringly 
upon her. 

“Yes, my love—my Harry!” 

Joy works wonders; and six months tater the 
roses returned to Lucille’s cheeks and she became a 
happy bride. J.S. B. 


AccorDING to the report of the geological survey 
of Newfoundland, a vein of hone stone, rivalling in 
texture and quality the famous oil stone of Turkey, 
has been discovered there. It occurs in great quan- 
tity. 

Protiric Apricot Treze.—An apricot tree be. 
longing toMr. W. S. Portal, of Malshanger Park, 
Basingstoke, which is said to be seventy-five. years 
old, has yielded over 150 dozen of fruit this year; 
last year it produced 200 dozen, The tree covers 
an area’on the wall on which it grows of no less than 
440 square feet. The soil of the garden is very 
chalky, 

ExTRAORDINARY WALKING FEAT.—A young man 
named Poplin, who styles himself the “Champion 
Prize Clog Walker of the World,” recently per- 
formed at Radcliffe the extraordinary feat of walkeg 
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50 miles in 10 hours, He.walked,in clogs weighing 
8lbs., and carried 15lbs,, on his back during the last 
five miles, He completed his task considerably with- 
in the required time, 

Brrtupars.—There is, an old prophetic rhyme, |! ag: 
which exists.in as many languages as versigns. con- 
cerning the results of being born on a cextain day, in, | 
the week, One, reading runs thus:— 

“ Monday’s child is fair of face, 

Tuesday’s child is fulkof grace, 

‘Wednesday’s child has toil and woe, 

Tharsday’s child has far to gp, 

Friday's child is loving and giving, 

Saturday’s child works hard for his La ive 

And the child that,is borpop the Sabbathrday 

Ts happy and lucky and wise and gay.” 
Here are a few. tests. Byron was born ona Tnos- || 
day ; so was Napoleon I.; Napoleon II, (M, Roghe- |) 
fort’s ideal Emperor) on a Wednesday ; Napoleon, 
III. also on a Wednesday ; Pope Pius.IX, on.a.Sun; 
day; Garibaldi on a ednesday ; ; Bismarck. on a 
Friday (the first of April !); the unbappy. Emperor 
Maximilien also on a Friday ; his Empress. on a 
Sunday ; Mr. Gladstone on a Friday ; and Mr, Dis- 
paeli on a Saturday. 


FUTURE HOUSEKEDPERS: 

WE sometimes catch ourselves wondering how 
many of the young ladies whom we meet with are 
to perform the part of housekeeper when the young 
men who now eye them so admiringly have persuaded 
them to become their wives. 

We listen to those young ladies of whom we speak, 
and hear them not only acknowledging but boasting 
of their ignorance of all housework duties, as if no- 
thing would so lower them im the esteem of their 
friends.as the.confession of an ability to bake bread 
and pies, or cook a piece of meat, or a disposition to 
engage in a useful employment. Speaking from our 
own youthful recollections, we age free to say that 





taper fingers and lily-white hands are very pretty to | 


look at with a young man’s eyes, and sometimes. we 


have known artless innocence of practical knowledge. | 
rather interest- || 


displayed by a young miss to 
ing than otherwise. But we have lived long enough 
to learn that life is full of rugged experiences, and 
that most of the loving, romanticand delicate people 
must live on cooked or otherwise. pr food, and 
in homes kept clean. and tidy by industrious. hands. 

And, for all the practical purposes of married life, it 
is generally found that for the husband: to. sit and 
gaze at. a wife's taper fingers and >. ews hands, or for. » 
wife to sit and be looked at and admired, does. not 
make the pot boil, or put the smallest piece of food 
ia the pots. 

SSS, 

THE LIQUOR QUESTION IN GOTHENBURG. 

In Gothenburg all the public-house licences are 
held by a single “ Retailing Company,” incorporated 
by royal charter. Each licence representing, as with 
us, the right to open one public-house, the directors 
use in different parts of the town just so many of 
their licences as they deem required by the popula- 
tion. Inthe first place they take care that all houses 
in which liquor is sold are light, well ventilated and 
roomy, Into each they put a manager, on the terms 
that he is to take all his supplies of spirits of the 
company, and to pay over to them every farthing 
received for spirits sold, his remuneration consisting 
of the profits on his sales of tea and coffee, malt 
liquors, cigars and eatablces, suplemented, in most 
cases, by a fixed salary. Once a year the company’s 
balance-sheet is submitted to and audited by the 
municipal autborities, and thereupon the entire 
amount of the net profits for the past twelve months 
is paid into the municipal treasury, and becomes 
part of the general revenue of the town. 

All this is an embodiment and earnest striving 
after the realization of sundry definite conclusions 
about the drink traffic at which the Gothenburgers 
arrived eight years ago. They then made up their 
minds that, though they could not and would not 
stamp out the spirit trade. they could and must re- 
gulate it; and that their way of doing so should be 
to limit the number of spirit shops, to ensure the 
purity of the spirits offered tor sale, and, the most 
important of all, to make it nobody’s interest to 
stimulate the consumption. And by keeping these 
principles steadily in view the Gothenburg Company 
have been, and may be hoped will continue to be, 
the means of diminishing substantially and perma- 
nently the sum total of drunkenness and crime 
amongst their fellow-townsmen, 

Not that all is couleur de rose here; far from it: 
An enterprize like that in which the Gothenburg 
Oompany is engaged is pretty sure to have its full 
share of difficulties and disappoiutments. This last 
year, 1872, for instance, must have been a dishearten- 
ing time for the believers in the system; for some 
ugly and uncomfortable statistics met them at the 


i 


close of, it. The, number, of. police; convictions for 
drunkenness, which for several years. after. the 
establishment. of the company (in 1865) ed steadily 
| diminished, showed, a degided tendenoy.to increase 

sasin a baa of, fay ioe tremens also to have 
largely increase acts pointin; unmistakeably, 
Fenn Yarecconat deiekiog in the te 

Yes, an. increase, of dvioking there had been, no 
doubt; but was.the system. to, blame for it.? was 
\a, good. ogcagion for the enemy.to blaspheme. W. 
|easier than to. say, ‘Here is just what might have 
been expected all along. New brooms sweep clean ; 
‘apd the company, suddenly substituting its uninte- 
rested Bo. asaaia of unadulterated wo for the, 

profit- mob of individua]-publicans, and shut- 


tng up thirty per cent. of the drink. s ane &| | 


great blow to, the drunkards, for atime. the 
ramrlovers have recovered their spirits, ee 
were rather, frightened at first by. the company’s 
philanthropic manifestoe the, severe page of) Pp, 
their houses, and the regulatiops,and tariffs and what 
not on the walls. But, after all, the rupee APs c 
\deniably good and unimpeachably, stro 

long ag,one was-not obviousl. overloaded * (th band A. 
pressive Swedish word for ‘drunk’),one might get 
,a8 many drams at a company’s house as. at any dram 
‘shop in the unenlightened old days, And it, givesau 
extra spice and stimulus to brandy-bibbia: to feel 
that you are doing it under the express sanc on of @ 
most respectable corporation ; and, what an. excuse 
and salve for a little over-indulgence. in, the remem- 
brance that every,additional glass of spirits drunk 
will help to swell the sum of profits, to be paid, over 
by the company to the town treasury, and so indi- 
rectly lessen the burdeng of the Katepayer ! No 
| wonder that you find an increase of. drinking where 
you have a m that makes things easy and com- 
fortable for the drunkard, and tempts people to dram- 
drinking who never went. inside a public-house till 


the compan pany made it quite a respectable thing to be,| disci 


seen there, 
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Bow-wow.—The baby dog-fish—why not 
fish ?—are reported to be doing well at the Brighton, |! 
, Aquariam. wag their 3 eee, at as yet’ 
nose hag been heard to Inch Pin, a |id 
RECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 1 

Teacher: * Jeasie Brown, how-often. have I told J, 
you not to be late?’ 

Jessie; ‘* Which you have, miss. But, lor! Dro | rep 
had such a job with my ’air!”—Punch, 

A Feguine ANSwER.—In struggling to make o 


dull-brained boy understand what. conscience is a | tio 


teacher finally asked, ‘“‘ What. makes, you feel un- 
comfortable, after.. -you have done 
big leather strap,” feclingly replied, the 
Book, ADVERTIZED,—"* Who's, Your Lagan?” 
Evidently there can be but one answer to: such.am 
impertinent question, In these,days. we. don’t ex- 
e cards and fight duels, but. we give. the, ad- 
pans of our res tive 80 citar, 77 "8 your 
lawyer, sir?” “ re B SORES 


Newly Fledged B. 4 ito to his Ya late pera Tutor :. “I 
say, old fellow, ever since. I matric Ive 
wanted to ask you which tailor made ar, lothes.” 

Porshe “Huamph! Fobbins in the ie een 

* Much’ obliged : T’ll take good care 
ak ores makes mine !’""—Fun. 
A TURK! 

The Colonel: “‘ As for what they call ‘intellect,’ 
and that sort of thing, why, ber T say is, the legs 
of it in a» woman the better, my boy !” 

Tittle Tom: : “My conthatentd ‘to aT, sit! In- 
tellect indeed! As for me, |’ve always looked upon 
woman asa mere toy !”—Punch. 

““OONSOFENCE MAKES COWARDS!” 

Mr. P: “ Ah, thea, I suppose we'shall be all' going 
by the 11.45?” 

Railway Director: “Eh? Wha-at!!—You don’t 
suppose, L hope, that I, and the wife, and the young 

"uns, are going by rail }?” (Shudders.) “ Not if I 
know it, my dear friend!—Not while four posters 
and an omnibus can, be had for money ! Ym afraid 
you don’t read ome ‘accidenta’ ?”— he 

A LOGICAL LAD, 

Charlie: ‘I say, ma, what relationis Clara to 

us ag 

Mrs, Blooblud,: “ Clara? Ob, Clara,ia my, maid, 

Charlie: **Oh, because you.said, oneought only-to 
kiss one’s relations, and Brother Tom, man was, kissing 
her like madoa the stairs just now!’’—Hun. 

A DgereRMINED PoacHER.—The following is a 
curious proof with what de’ ed resolution a 
poacher perseveres in his calling. @ snow in 
1804 a noted poacher was shooting, a’ ns a covey. of 
partridges in the manors of Warthen and Brockton. 
The gun burst and terribly shattered his left hand. 
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Our SHorTHAanD: Norns. — Chambord has re- 
lapsed into his natural stupid obstinacy. Did not 
wait to put on the, lion-skin before ha orn 

becomes Minister of 


| your godfa' 


Hawkins obtains. 
een of the Tichborne Trial. Comment is 
dangerous, so we'won’t make it.—Ihe moving bog 
in Galway, still progresses. It will, establish home 
rule, somewhere. ev ‘General Bellemarre 
vomit oe the Ministes of We ar to say he would. re- 
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Tir ror Tat.—An 
amusin oda spe feo “whic ats: aia in the gal- 
leries of the Fre ly, lately : Youn 
lady—*There’s says omar ay Soa . Isn't 
he a bore ?® ‘Old lady, (lau, ell, I suppose 
he is ; but do you know T rather ried iké him?” Young 
lady—*I can't Bear him.” Old’ lady (after some 
time)—“ Who is that nice old gentleman speaking ?”* 
Young lady—“Ah! that’s Mr. B—~, of C——.” 
Old lady (hesitatingly)—“ Don’t you think he is— 





On his way home he was met by a neighbour, who 


rather pros ” ‘Young, lady (indignantly) —"* No 
| prosy &. 
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indeed, I do not. Allow me to inform you that that 
is my father.” Oldlady—* Oh! indeed. Then lam 
glad. I hit the mark so gently, because, ‘Old Dr. 
A——’ is.my husband. So. bsuppose we, have both 
got a lesson, my dear, don’t you think 2’” 

A MISTAKE, 

An absurd mistake Ied on one. occasion to. the 
temporary confinement ofa late Lord Chancelloria 
Treland ina nenreess. beers ere: aa 
an unfavourable: report. 8. particular. asylum, 
and being anxious to judge for himself he drove up 
Stthout having sent any intimation of coming, 
When the. porter refused him admittance said at 
last, “Lam the Lord Chancellor. : 

“Oh, Lord Chancellor, eh ?’’:said. the porter, grin- 
ning as he opened the gate. “ Step in ; it’s all right. 
We have seven of, you here already. One got loose, 
last week, with the Emperor. of China, but.1 thought 
both of you were back, 

hy this.time his lordship was: within the gate, and 
a batch of warders, summoned by the porter, took 
him in charge, Tt was neh he had sent, for. his, 
secretary that he obtained his release. 

A Goop Precepsemt,—A, New 
cently. received a. wholesome less 
gentleman arrived at Jersey city, 
his bagga e to a fashionable hotel: “ hay 
to pay ®” he inquired of Darel, bet | 
aollars,”” promptly replied that politician. Ns 
custom prevails in London, pursuant to. an Act.o 
Parliament, that in case reg mI 7 with a 
the cabman must drive to the nearést police 
The Englishman, reasoning by analogy, and 
in, this case, told the.man to, dri fae yy 
Arriving there, the gentleman stated his.case, e 
plaining that he was a atranger, and si 
to pay what was right, aceording to the 
tariff. The justice said to this moderate-minded 
cabman, “ You will drive this. ge an, i 
hotel, Your fare will be, altogether. three: dollars, 
but before you go.you will:have to. 
and fifty cents for the expenses attending this most 
proper application,” Let.othersfollow this stranger's 
lead, 





STATISTILOCS, 

INDIAN, BAILWAXS,—~-Lhe extent, of} railroad: open 
in India at Midsummer, 1873, was 5,511 miles. The 
gross revenue of the year 1872 was 6,351,617/.; the 
passenger.traffic producing over two. millions, and, the 
goods’ traffic nearly four millions. ‘The expenditure 
amounted to 3,482,394/:, leaving a net revenue. of 
2,869,2232. The guaranteed interest advanced by the 
government in the, year amounted to, 4,600,8831, 
leaving 1,731,6601. in excess of the receipts from the 
traffic. The expenditure on guaranteed: railways to 
March, 1873, has been-91,686,025/., andon State lines 
to the end of 1872, 3,492,322/,,, making. the. expepdi- 
ture of capital 95,178,3471, exclusive of. the, land for 
guaranteed lines. Since the commencement. of. rail- 
way operations in. India materials of the value of 
nearly 30 millions sterling have been sent from the 
United Kingdom. The number of persons employed 
on the railways open in October, 1872, was, 56,804 ; 
above 50,000 were natives of India, At the end of 
1872 there were 61,940 proprietors.of Indian railway 
stock and debentures; 888 were, natives. In, the year 
1872 there were 9 passengers killed and 58 injured; 
but there were only 1 killed and 37 injured: from 
causes beyond their own control, the other 8 killed 
and 21 injured owing their, misfortune, to their own 
misconduct or want of caution, But there were also 
78 trespassers killed, 2 persons at level crossings, 108 
servants of the company or of contractors, and 14 
“miscellaneous,” making in all 211 persons killed. 
The number of passengers in. 1872. was, 20,325,596, 
exclusive of 12,859 periodical. tieket holders, The 
third and fourth class passengers. constituted nearly 
94 per cent. of the whole numbers, and contributed 77 
per cent. of the receipts from passenger traffic. 





At various points on the river Thames, between 
Woolwich and Erith, there are visible at low water 
the remains of a submerged forest, over which the 
river now flows. ‘This fact lias led geologists to con- 
clude that the present, outlet of the Thames to the 
North Sea is of quite recent origin. 

Sripers.—Tie spider climbs to an eminence (the 
most convenient for its purpose) and there affixes its 
thread; spreading its. legs—in order to catch any 
breeze stirring—it commits itself to the wind, and: is 
carried for some time—in a high wind even miles 
from. the place of its flight. By drawing its limbs 
close to its body—thus leaving no hold for the. wind 
—it can fall where it pleases. The fine threads act 
much after the manner of the string attached. to a 





kite, and are broken away or detached, when the 


insect is sufficiently high im the ‘air, and intends a 
lengthy aerial voyage. 
Forests, IN GERMANY.—Few people: have apy 


imply wished | 
recogni 


one dollar } 





| idea of the extent of forest Iand in Germany, and 


most imagine that of the Black Forest little is left 
except. a, tradition, and a conventional. blister of 
woodland, so named. On the contrary, io Hanover 
alone there. are 900,000 acres of wood under State 
management, while nearly a fourth part of the area 
of Prussia is, in. forest,, ahthough half of that is in 
private hands, Ag ig.well known, the forest admin- 
istration. in particular districts has long been famous, 
especially in Thuringia and the Hartz mountains. 
In North Germany generally the responsibilities are 
allatied. te Sabie: ng # carefully organized body 
of officers, presided.over by a forest. dizector. The 
appointments-are: fairly remunerated, and they are 
so eagerly sought-after that candidates wilt remain 
on probation for years at their own cost, or with 
moderate and precarious pay, in the hope of securing 
a place in the corps at, last, 





THE, GOLDEN AGH, 
BF ancient, days.of poets old 
We read of Saturn's age of gold, 
And then of Time’s dark cycles pass 

And man more. gross and vicious. grew. 
Phe age of silver, iron, brass, 

Successive rise upon our view. 
Now—thanks, to potent art—we find, 
Tho, iron, and the gold combined, 

Of iron now our ships we,form, 
To stem, the.tide and braye the. storm; 
Our roads, o'er whieh with rapid march 

Man and earth's rich productions go— 
The bridge, who’s long, inverted arch 

Spans, the, river’s, ceaseless flow— 
And o’en man’s dwellings lift their head, 
Drawn from the iron’s darkling bed. 


And all this ore which bids the sage, 
Call this, in truth, an iron. age— 
The potent alchemy of steam 

Transmutes, by motion, into gold, 
While, like the changes of a dream 

Man to earth's, farthest bounds is. rolled ; 
And wealth, by. intercouxse and peace, 
Finds all its, many, streams.increase. 
Thus War's red weapons, rust decayed, 
The useless spear and broken blade, 
May, from the blazing furnace heat, 

Come forth a means to. bless mankind ; 
Not the hook and ploughshare, beat, 

But mighty, links our race to. bind— 
Turning, by peace and love untold, 
The iron age indeed to gold. J. H. 0. 


GEMS. 


Ir often happens that they are the best people 
whose characters have been most injured by slander, 
as we often find that to be the sweetest fruit which 
the birds have been pecking at, 

NEVER attempt to do anything that is not right. 
Just as sureas you do you will get into trouble. If 
you even suspect that anything is. wrong, do it not 
until you are, sure your suspicions.are groundless. 

Im takes two to. make a quarrel—just remember 
that. It takes. two to get a quarrel fairly going, so 
hold your tongue the moment a storm is brewing, 
and you are without the pale.of discord, 

A CHEERFUL temper, joined with innocence, will 
make beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, and 
wit good-natured. It will lighten illness, poverty 
and affliction; convert ignorance into an amiable 
simplicity, and render deformity. itself agreeable, 

Iv any man thinks, ita. small matter, or of mean 
concernment, to bridle his tongue, he is much mis- 
taken ; for it isa point to be silent, when occasion 
requires, and better than to speak, though never. so 
weil. 

Ir always grievos us to contemplate the initiation 
of children into the ways of life when they are 
scarcely more than infants, It checks their confi- 
dence and simplicity, two of the best qualities. that 
Heaven gives them, and demands that they share 
our sorrows before they are capable of entering into 
our enjoyments. 





Greantic Tree.—There is to be seen in Galloway 
House Park, in that. grand avenue which leads from 
the gardens to the Bay of Rigg, a tree of the class 
Picea pectinata, or common silver fir, the trunk, of 
which measures in, circumference 14,feet, the. circum- 
ference of the ground.wnder the branches measures 
225 feet, and the diameter of: the. same 75 feet, and 
the probable height nearly 100 feet. We are doubt- 
ful whether nobilis, grandis, and other new and ex, 
pensive varieties will ever.approach this. species, or 
at least this particular plant when they reach the 
age of it, Is is in capital health, and feathered to 


‘bottom, if it wag 





the bottom, and still growing on. Ata short distance 
from this, and immediately behind the beantiful 
flower garden at the House, there stands a magnifi- 
cent and enormous rhododendron ponticum 24 feet 
in height, 252 feet incircumference, and 84 feet fn 
diameter. Its colour is a, peculiar shade of bright 
purplish mauve, and its size would haye been much 
larger bad it not been confined by a laurel. hedgeand 
overahadowed. by: trees. The rhododendron ponti- 
cum.and. the common: laurel grow in great abundance 
in, these grounds, and are greatly admired by. all 
who see.them, Tho. aweet, kay Larus. nobilis, is, to 
be found growing, here as.a.staudacd, andystood the 
winters.of 1870 and 1871 uninjured. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Cure fer Warts.—For twenty. nights.in sue- 
cession dip.the handg in water before going to: bed ; 
then, whilst wet, thoroughly rub. them with green 
hops, putting on @ pair of gloves to retain the farina. 
At the end of that.time the warts will crumble when 
washing them, without pain or scar, 

Tur Acs or Baoe,A French savant gives the 
following as a good test:for the age of eggs :—Dis- 
solve 120 grammes of common salt in a litre of 
water, If the egg is one.day old it. will sink to the 
id the, day before it, will not reach 
the, bottom, if three, days, old it will float, and if more 
than five it.comes,te the surface, and the. shell will 
project more,and more according to the staleness. 

THE | oF. Rugumatic. Iriris.—Dr. 
Fano, recommends the following treatment, at once 
directed against the local affection and the rheumatic 
diathesis:—Solution of atropine, used in the shape 
of an eye-wagh, and the nightly administration of 
ten grains of Dover's powder: The pationt. to be 
warmly clad in flannel, and to,abstain from, the, use 
of neat wine, | ee, and apirite, ‘Lhe solution 
of atropip2,is,made.te. the, following strength: Dis- 
tilled water, five ounces; sulphate of: atropine, one 
grain; t- be usedin an eye-basin every, three, hours, 
an minutes, The eye to be. shaded during 

he Gay, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

Tum Prince: of Wales, hag, a desire to 
hear Sir Samuel Baker when the first appears 
before the Fellows,of the, raphica] Society, 

Lorp. SxDNRX goes to. Russia for the marriage of 
the Duke of Edinburgh, and the marriage ce 
willbe, med by the Dean of Windsor. 

Sm JouHn OCopenipcr has accepted a seat upon 
the Denti andit ig, said thas, his title. is,to be.Baropn 

tery. 

Sincethe.deadh of: Six Bdwin Landseer several of 
hia. moat, celebrated: pictures, including ’ Dignity. and 
Impudence ” and “Diogenes‘and Alexander,” baye 
been p in the National, Gallery. 

Tue. Turkish. Governmept, has. just. borrowed, 
4,000,000L at 22,per: cent., Ar neatrate of interest. 
which, would startle; the.old-fashioned world with ite 
notions of usury: figures. 

A Successrut ANGLER on THE Spex,—Mr. John 
Cruickshank, keeper fon William, Grant, Esq., of 
Elchies at Carron, has, during tha season:just.clesed, 
landed to-his.own, rod, over, 300, figh of - the- salmon 
tribe, and weighing in the. aggregate. over a ton. 
This.feat, single. handed; we believe to be. unpre- 
cedented in the annals of rod-fishing in the Spey, 

Nigur SiGNaLs, at Sea.—-[n.accordance with one 
of the provisions.of the Merchant. Shipping Act, a 
licence has been. granted, tothe Cunard Company, of 
Liverpool, for private night signals, in the form ofa 
blue light and two reckets-in quick succession, to be 
used by their steamers when off Holyhead, Queens- 
town, Crookhayen, or.the mouth, of, tha Mersey, on.at 
sea. 

Princess.Mariz's. Trovsszav.—-A. good. deal of 
the trousseau for the Duke of Edinburgh’s bride has 
been orderedin London. Ireland, too, is. contributing 
her share. Balbriggan stockiugs, Irish linen, poplins, 
and. lace. have, already. been, ordered, One of: the 
popling.ia, white, with brocade, in which gold thread 
is interwoven, something like the pattern which was 
made. for the Marchioness.of Lorne at the time ofther 
marriage. 

Mr, Coxwett found by. a, recent balloon ascent 
at, the, height of 10,000 feet above, the earth a 
current, running, not from west to.east, but from north 
to south. Mr. Coxwell and his friends: started from 
Hornsey, and finally descended at, Box Hill, in Surrey. 
If the Yankee balloonist had gone.due, south instead 
of west as. he sgid he would, his, experiences might 
have, been more. fruitful in, reault. Say, that, he. had 
dropped.in the-centre of. South America, in the track- 
less an@ unexplored forests—what then? Wise 
would have been Wiser.; 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MatLocx.—The question is too delicate, 
chemist. 

A. B. C.—Yes, but it would involve a protracted legal 
suit. The course is to consult a solicitor. 

A Farm Oxe-—Any chemist would supply you with a 
depilatory. These, however, are dangerous. 

J. L. (Rochdale).—1. A boy. 2 The late baronet, we 
presume. 3. ‘The spire of St Paul’s Cathedral. 

E, M. H.—Our serial tales are usually arranged for ; 
otherwise in quite the ordinary mode of publication. 
Many thanks, however, for yours. 

A Svusscrissr.—Pierce them with a finely pointed 
needle, and take some good tonic—such as steel and 
quinine. 

Awxious Ovr.—1. He has no power whatever to compel 
you, It will therefore be perfectly safe to give a distinct 
refusal. 2. Aei often found on lockets and other delici- 
ous little tokens mean precisely for ever. It refers to 
the presumed duration of the attachment, “ At lovers’ 
perjuries they say Jove laughs " (Shakespeare). 

R.8,—The sentiment of your lines is creditable, but 
the execution is indifferent and the phraseology especi- 
ally prosaic. We have no desire to discourage your 
efforts ; quite otherwise, infact. But thus far you have 
not attained the requisite standard. We therefore must 
decline your contribution with our thanks. 

RanpoitpH.—The use of mineral medicines is at least 
exceedingly doubtful. God has kindly given the herbs of 
the field and air and exercise to relieve our manifold ail- 
ments. What requires arduous consideration is in these 
matters doubtful. The simplest remedies consequently 
are proved to be the best. 

L. L. G.—We cannot understand your question ; not 
at least in its present aspect. Your own persoual friends 
will be your best and sincerest and most completely 
competent advisers, since they, and they alone, know 
with necessary accuracy the actual state of affairs. 
Meanwhile, do not fret. That is always a mistake. 

Lex.—We cannot engage in the memorable Tichborne 
controversy. While the affair is still pending we are 
bound by the recognized etiquette of journalism to im- 
partially suspend our judgment. This rule, we regret to 
aay, has been infringed more than once. But Jesuitical 
casuistry is singular, as the Maynooth books attest. 

Po#r.—By alliteration is meant a certain assonance, or 
exact congruity of words. Words beginning chiefly with 
the same letter. The earlier English poets prodigally 
employed this practice. So Gray—* nor cast one long- 
ing, lingering look behind,” or a fine passage in his 
* Progress of Poesy.” 

P. A.—For very manifest reasons we and all journalists 
are by the strictest etiquette compelled to decline giving 
any personal addresses. You happen to require the ad- 
dress of the Marchioness of Queensbury. Cousult, there- 
fore, any directory of London, or any Tosman You will 
then find all the residence. Use the Scottish address by 
preference as the London season is now over. 


Miranpa.—The hair is a beautiful golden, and the im- 
personated beauty seems, if we may judge by the vivid 
and eloquent pay omy to be most fascinating. And 
you tell us that you have had a melancholy quarrel with 
— lover! Well, a beautiful giz! can always bend the 

aughtiest Saxon gentleman to her dictatorial will. This 
is feminine tact. 


Avice,—1, Your questions are indeed varied in cha- 
racter. Weare wholly unable to reply to the first one, 
beyond this—any dealer in the wise commodity called 
sticks. 2. The meaning of personal names is folly—de- 
signed only for the credulousand the unreflecting. How- 
ever, Frank means (or is said to mean, the same thing) 
generous ; and Beatrice may perhaps be connected with 
the Latin Beatus, meaning happy in the higher sense. 

Winter.— When the hands or the feet are frost-bitten 
or benumbed from the effects of cold the parts should be 
rubbed with camphorated spirit, applied with the utmost 
gentleness, so as not to irritate the surface by violent 
friction, When the first effects of cold are removed, it 
will be proper to apply cold poultices, for warm applica- 
tions are to be carefully avoided, When people are frost- 
bitten in Russia the common practice is to restore the 





Consult any 


circulation by rubbing them with snow, 
CuartotTre E, M,—1, The profession of governess is 
not adequately remunerated. It is sad to find fairly edu- 


cated and ladylike women placed in a position of painful, 
cringing dependence. nder the circumstances the 
salary you name is, however, not a bad one. 2. Bya suit- 
able marriage you would, we presume, be in any case 
mee more comfortable, As for the rival admirers your 








own heart, duly influenced by your reason, will be the 
best monitor, 3 If you seek a governess’s engagement 
in England you might try the advertizing columns of the 
newspapers, 

Joun B.—All theatres duly licensed 
power with one modification as P 
of pieces- In London, for amma, there are more than 
twenty theatres ; yet all enjoy a like licence. The phrase 
Theatre Royal seems to date from the time of les 
the Second, when the players of Drury ves 
“His Majesty’s Servants.” Our remark, we ought to 
add, applies to all theatres within the kingdom—whether 
in London, Glasgow, or elsewhere ; save only that out- 
side a certain London radius the Chamberlaix’s interven- 
tion as to censorship does not reach. “ Provincial 
shows are therefore freer than London ones. 

Sorxy.—To scour feathers cut up into small pieces four 


joy the same 
roduction 


ounces of white soap, and dissolve in four pounds ot 
moderately hot water in a large basin. Beat this intoa 
lather. Two bundles of the feathers, tied with k- 


thread, are then introduced and rubbed well wi b 
hands for five or six minutes; then wash them well in 
water as hot as the hand can bear. To bleach them they 
are immersed ip hot water mixed with Spanish white, 
after which they are washed in three waters in succes- 
sion. To render the ribs more pliant scrape them-with 
the edge of a piece of glass. To make the ment curl 
pass them in the required direction over the edge of a 
blunt knife. 

K. S, (Wolverhampton).—The study of the Early 
English, particularly in its Chaucerian development, is 
getting into general favour. As for books we may tho- 
—— recommend: (1.) The publications of the Early 
English Text Society and the productions generally of 
Furnival and Morris. An able worker in the same philo- 
logical field is Mr. J. W. Hales, whose Spenser is t 
unique for thorough and considerate editing, uniformly 
of a scholarly sort. (2) There is the selection from 
Chaucer in the Clarendon Press Series ; the price being 
about half-a-crown. Read also such a manual as the late 
Prot. Craik’s treatise on the English Language, or that 
issued by Dr. Angus. For all things, however, we greatly 
prefer Craik. is k, small, unpretentious but valu- 
able, is the best compilation of its kind extant in the 
language. (3) De Quincy's works are the elaborate 
models of finished jcultured English, and of all composi- 
tion they, for the native language, are the noblest, the 
a versatile, the most eloquent, and indisputably the 

est. 
A LOVER’S COMPARISON, 
Fond lovers’ hearts for ever scout 
The notion of deceiving ; 
The married ones begin to doubt 
The prudence of believing. 


The lover’s days are quickly past, 
*Mid sighs and fond entreating ; 

The husbaud’s years—how long they last 
While from his vows retreating. 


The lover's oath the impress wears 
Of soft and kind affection ; 

The oath the husband often swears 
Is of more rude complexion. 


Attentions which a lover pays 
Are always new and pleasing; 

While those the married man displays 
Are mostly stale and teasing. 


Change as they will. the maid, the wife— 
It's Zlways stood to reason, 

That everything within this life 
Has a spring and winter season. 


And all who journey through this life 
As husband, wife, or lover, 

To ‘void the troubles, cares and strife, 
Must each one help the other. 


And here I pause, lest I should find 
That all young maids might falter 
Who had but half made up their mind 
To kneel at Hymen's altar, E. BR, 

M. B., twenty-two, dark, pretty, and domesticated, 
wishes to correspond with a dark young man, who is af- 
fectionate, and fond of home ; a tradesman preferred. 

Avoustus M., twenty, tall, dark, and in a good|position, 
would like to become acquainted with a young lady 
about seventeen. 

Witreep, twenty-six, 5ft. 7in., dark complexion, and 
of a loving disposition, Kespondent must be tall, fair, 
and thoroughly domesticated. 

Fer, twenty-three, tall, xnd of an amiable disposi- 
tion.;Respondent must be about twenty, loving, and do- 
mesticated ; a cook preferred. 

Porrr, eighteen, a brunette, accomplished, and tho- 
roughly domesticated. Respondent must be tall and 
dark ; an officer preferred. 

Frep D., twenty-four, tall, fair, id " 
and in a good position, desires to correspond with a 
pretty young lady about nineteen. 

Susan N., eighteen, fair complexion, and thorough] 
domesticated, desires to correspond with a tall, dark 
gentleman. 

Amr, twenty-two, medium height, dark hair, and hazel 
eyes. Respondent must be a steady young man about 
twenty-four. 

Herbert 8S, H., twenty, considered good looking, fair, 
blue eyes, and of highly respectable family. Respondent 
— e about seventeen, loving, pretty. and ti- 
cated. 

A. B., nineteen, tall, fair, good looking, lively in dis- 
position, very fond of music, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated. Respondent must be about twenty to twenty-five, 
tall, dark, and able to keep a wife comfortably. 

Fanny J.,twenty-three, affectionate, domesticated, and 
good tempered, desires to correspond with a steady 
young man about twenty-five, affectionate, and fond of 

ome, 

Lucr, twenty, medium height, fair complexion, gray 
eyes, brown hair, pretty, and domesticated. Respondent 
must be loving, and fond of home and children; a me- 


chanic preferred, tM 

Vicror H., twenty- biti handsome, and 

a tradesman, wishes to dorresp)u h an accomplished 
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oung lady of good figure, gore » with dark-blue eyes, 
hair complexion, and fond of music. 

- A. G., twenty-one, respectably connected, steady and 
affectionate, to correspond with a young _ 
about twenty, good tempered, of a loving disposition, 
domesticated. 

Dicx J., twenty-three, 5ft. 7in., dark complexion, good 
looking, well educated, and of a loving disposition. Re. 
spondent must be dark, pretty, and a good figure; a 
domestic servant preferred. . 

Bex O., twenty-four, tall, dark, affectionate, and fond 
of home, desires to md with a young. lady about 
twenty, fair, pretty, well educated, domesticated, and 
ag > of — . " 

ILIAN, nineteen, medium height, considered pretty, 
and domesticated.’ Respondent must be about twenty- 
two, goat looking, loving, good tempered, and in a good 

m. 


posi : 

Ciara, twenty-two, dark, medium height, of a lovin 
disp ‘iti peor ad tic servant. Respondent amehe 
about her own age, tall, affectionate, good looking, and 
ro of neue. pan tale 4 1 

FRED W., twenty-six, considered good loo! x 
tall, fond of home, and an engineer with a salary or aaa” 
per annum. Respondent must be about twenty-one, dark, 
medium height, and fond of home and children. 

FO. B., — medium height, fair complexion, 

’ 





dark eyes and loving, and domesticated. “4 
dent must be tall, fair, affectionate, fond of home ; a 
tradesman erred, 


Auicsg E;, twenty-two, medium height, fair complexion, 
blue eyes, affectionate disposition, and domesticated, 
Respondent must be tall, dark, about twenty-four, loving, 
and fond of home. 
Sous, twenty-six, 5ft. 9in-, dark-brown hair, 
eyes, of occupation, and has already a home of his 
own. Respondent may be either dark or fair, not under 
sidile Baten thoroughly domesticated, and of a loving 
on. 

NALD, twenty-two, tall, fair, brown hair, gentle- 
manly, good looking, fond of music, desires to corre- 
spond with a pretty young lady about twenty, who must 
ve Fe of medium height, loving, and of musical 


Ss. 

WItt-0'-THE- Wisp, forty-five, a widower without in- 
cumbrance, and a mechanic in constant a 
earning 2l. per week, desires to correspond with a young 
woman domestica and affectionate ; a cook or a do- 
mestic servant preferred. 


ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


X. Y. X. is responded to by—“ Carrie S.,” twenty- 
seven, fair, considered pretty, and possessing light g 
hair. 

H. H. by—“ Carry,” twenty-seven, fair, considered 
pretty, and has light, golden hair. 

M. D. by—“* Edward,” twenty-two, and he thinks will 
suit her. 

Louisa  by—‘* Thoughtful Jack,” who thinks he is all 

t she requires. 

TuHuNpERER by—“ Genevieve,” dark, pretty, loving, and 
thinks that she will be all that he requires. 

Ourriccrer Jack. by—‘ Lilian,” twenty, pretty, loving, 
and thoroughly domesticated. 

Pour by—‘‘ Georgie,” about the same age, tall, dark, 
and handsome ; is a grocer witk 1001. perannum. 

Mriywiz by—** Bob C.,” twenty-three, tall, dark, and 
would make her a loving and affectionate husband: 

Minniz 8S, by—“ First Look-out,” who thinks he isall 
Bhe requires, 

Saran by—* Frank W.,” tall, dark, hansome, about her 
own age, and thinks he would suit her. 

Leaping Hanp by—“ Water Lily,” twenty, considered 
pretty, domesticated, loving, and fond of music. 

W. H. by—*‘ Lily,” twenty-four, medium height,.of a 
loving disposition, fair, blue eyes, and a quantity of 
golden hair. 

Avrotrcus by—“ Daisy,” who is pretty, loving, fond of 
home and children, and thinks she is all that he re- 


quires, 

Potty L. by—“ S. B.,” twenty-three, tall, dark, affec- 
rT and in search of an affectionate, domesticated 
wife. 

Txv B. by—“ Emily T.,” twenty-two,'tall, brown hair, 
gray eran, is considered good looking, is very loving and 
agreeable, 

Siarrt Tep by—“Gentle Annie,” who thinks she is all 
he desires, being nineteen, tall,. dark, brown hair and 
eyes, and considered ladylike, and domesticated. 

Haprry Jack; by—“ E. J.,” nineteen, medium height, 
fair hair, and she thinks she would make him a loving 
little wife. 

Merry Bos by—“ Little Lizzie,” nineteen, n domestic 
servant, fair, considered good looking, and with a loving 
heart, is alsoa Good Templar, domesticated, and thinks 

She is all that he requires. 
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